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A Tree on the Plains 
Libretto of the Opera™ 


By Paul Horgan 


PROLOGUE 


HIS is a play about the people and the hours of one of those 

little pine board houses that you may see on the plains of the 

Southwest, standing at the barely perceptible dome of a long 
tise in that land of level horizons and the most vast of skies. Human 
possessions seem like signals of life there; and, out of all proportion 
to their value, can carry the weight of dignity for what they mean 
to their owners: a roof, a tree, a windmill, a barrel to catch the rain 
in when there is any, a fence that might break the drive of wind- 
storms and sand, a few flower pots, a lamp under the porch. The 
house has a packed and swept earthen yard. There are windows, 
with four little square panes each, in the board walls of the house. 
Beyond may be seen the plains, sweeping out of sight at right and 
left. In the yard is a rusted discarded body of a Ford Model T tour- 
ing car with its tonneau still fairly intact. 


On hot mornings, the place blinds the eye with its glare and 
poverty. But what it stands for on the plains would claim that it 
could be beautiful, too. It all depends on how it is within, for the 
little people of that immense land where they are at home. 


Through the texture of these pictures is woven many a natural 
symbol of American life—the very character of jazz in thought, the 
meaning of solitude and the desire for ease, the brand new poetry 





*Ernst Bacon is composer of the opera. The premier performance was given at 
the Spartansburg Musical Festival in May 1942. Part Two of A Tree on the Plains 
was published in the February 1943 issue of Theatre Arts. 
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of the airplane, the genial hokum of the revival preacher, and 


throughout all, the rich stability, the enduring goodness of the man ‘Some 
and the woman who meet life equally as it comes to them. I'm g 
Bi , , : Old n 
The action is planned in four main phases, and proceeds with- 
out interruption in one long act. Sure 
Part one is God and Death, and it happens in mid-morning. Bury 
Part two is The Earth, and it happens at noon. . 
oo ‘ , Go b 
Part three is The Lovers, and they occupy the evening and night. Some 
Part four is Daylight, and it comes the next morning. die. 
—And everywhere around, the great circle of the plains, domed a 
by the sky... can 
y _ If sh 
THE PEOPLE 
There are ten principal characters. They appear in this order: It is 
Lou, the cowboy. 7 ( 
Corrie Mag, the daughter of the homestead. we 
Pop, the owner. For t 
A NEIGHBOR. And 
ANOTHER NEIGHBOR, an old Jeremiah. 
Moo. pame: 
(He | 


Buppy, the son of the place. 

LITTLE SHIRLEY, a neighbor’s eight-year-old child. Hell 

THE REVEREND, from town. 
NEIGHBORS. 3 

It must be mentioned here that none of these people will sound 
vocally like “opera” singers. There are no arias; plenty of songs; Are | 
much declarative melody for dialogue; some crooning; and where 


genuine, native vocal eloquence is wanted, then these people will be This 
vocally eloquent, and their souls will sound in their voices. 

There is one setting. Nou 

PART ONE: GOD AND DEATH - 

Before the curtain rises, sound of ham- on her hand. The shimmer of the pla Wha 


mering. Curtain rises. The sun-swept in the orchestra. Over it, the hard, ruil 
yard. Lou hammering the last board ona sound of the rhythmic hammering—th 
coffin, laid on two saw-horses. Corrie has tok, tok, tok, tok, for each nail. A ni 1 see 
her hand on a porch post and her cheek is a rhythmic unit tek hereunder. R0, b 








|- 


1e platns 
rd, rudi 
ng—tok, 


Lou 
Somebody has to do it. 
]’m glad to help. 
Old man died easy. 
(work) 
Sure hot morning. 
Bury him cool enough. 
(a nail) 
Go back to the earth. 
Some people don’t belong to it till they 
die. 
But I do, all my life. 
I can give the earth, to somebody. 
If she’d let me. 
(a nail) 
It is done. 
(Backs off and looks at his work) 
Here’s your last house, Mr. Harjes. 
It won’t hold your spirit, 
For that’s free as a bird, 
And you know it, now, 
(happily) 
Amen, Lord. 
(He turns to the house. Corrie is disconso- 


late ) 
Hello, Corrie? 
CoRRIE 
... Lou. 
Lou 


Are you all right? 
CorriE (going to the tree) 
This little tree is dying, too. 


( pause ) 


Lou 
You mean you are sort of fadin’ out, here, 
too, yourself, honey ? 


CorRIE 
What have I got here? 


Lou 


_ A noipl see.... Well, it ain’t much, as lifetimes 


£0, but here J am. 
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CorRIE 
It isn’t you, Lou, but — but — here: (th 
plains ) 
And now since Grampa died, I can’t go 
and leave Mom. 
Lou (soberly) 
No, you cain’t, honey. 


CORRIE 
But I can still want, can’t I? 
Lou 
Do you know what you want, hon? 
CorRIE 
I wouldn’t tell you to be laughed at. 
Lou 


I ain’t aimin’ to laugh at what anybody 
really wants for then ’tis their need. Need- 
in’ ain’t funny. 
Corrie (her eyes full of tears) 
I want to see store windows full of things. 
Lou (fondly, yet kidding) 
Oh—h ; that’s bad. 


CorRIE 
I want to see lots of people. 
Lou 
We got people. 
CoRRIE 


I love to watch people. I love their faces. 

They come into my eyes. I want them to 

take me into their eyes. Once I saw the 

street lights turn on in town at six o’clock 

in the evening, lighting the green trees. I 

was a little girl, and I’ve never forgotten 

it. I want to be where life loves me. 
(pause ) 

Unless it rains this little tree will die. 

Lou 

(fondly and yet admittingly) (spoken) 

That’s right. It'll have to hold on... 
CorrIE 

(to her dream-self) (Glamorous music) 

If you would have loveliness, 

Try this new and simple way, 

Start today with Lily-Cream, 
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You'll be amazed at the new glow. 
What every woman dreams of... 
My dear you're beautiful... 

Let us discover your loveliness... 
Ring us for an appointment .. . 

It is never too late... 

There’s love in loveliness 

And loveliness in you. 

(Radio idiom in the music. Spoken on 
loudspeaker by an orchestra player.) 
When you hear the chime, 

It will be exactly love o’clock 

By Central Standard Life-Time, 
Will he be waiting there? 

Lou (seizing her wrists roughly) 
Corrie! Wake up! You’re dreaming, 
honey. 

This is Lou, and your Daddy’s ranch, 
And we got to work for what we’re after! 
Corrie (wrenching) 

Let me go! 
Lou (resigning her) 
Git ! 
CorRIE 
I’m gone. 
(She goes into the house. He goes and 
gathers his tools. Sound of cars off. Lou 
watches neighbors’ arrival. Whir of mo- 
tors, wince of brakes, etc. People come 
on. Men and women. Each line is uttered 
by a different character or in rotating 
order. Choral effect.) 
NEIGHBORS 
We drove twenty miles to be here today. 
Well, it is a bounden duty to honor the 
dead. 
You never know who'll be the next, I al- 
ways say. 
I only hope I'll be worthy on my last bed. 
The Lord’s lightning never warns where 
it'll strike. 
It comes to all, and sometimes is a bless- 
ing. 


A TREE ON THE PLAINS 


It came so peaceful, you never’ saw th: 
like. 


A good life never needs but one confess. 
ing. 


(The people distribute, some women ‘ 


right in the house. Some men cluster by 
the Model T. Some get on the porch ou 
of the sun. They use the whole premises, 
A neighbor helps Lou carry the box in. 
side. They come out again.) 


Ashes return to ashes, and dust to dust. 
There’s always such a lot to live for left 
Life is for the living, though grieve | 
must. 
So long as we know God we're not bereft. 
(Pop comes from the house. The friends 
greet him and a neighbor comes to speak 
to him.) 


NEIGHBOR 
Did the boy get home? 


Pop 
Buddy? No, not yet, expect him hourly, 
home from the Aggies, such short notice, 
it'll be hard for him to get here. Didnt 
want to send for him, but his mother 
wanted him home. 


NEIGHBOR 
Sure. Sure. ... Appreciate you letting me 


know, glad to come. 

(The people share in this as a group, 
listening, nodding, little murmurs, ett 
Pop moves easily and fondly among tht 
people. Mostly men, the women having 
gone into the house to be with Mom.) 


Pop (spoken) 
It is real kind of you to come, 


Mr. Harjes would’ve been right glad— | 


It wouldn’t make ’smuch difference © 
some, 


But he was very nice,—my wife’s dad. 


(He 
Singin 
Came 
At on 
cout 
But #/ 
lack 
Anyw 
bou 
(Her 
lows. 
I rem 
He w: 
Gave 
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Than 
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(He pauses and meditates, remembering. 

Singingly spoken.) 

Came to live with us several years back, 

At one time one richest farmers in the 
county. 

But them bankers—he had some sort of 
lack— 

Anyway, he’d be damned if he’d ask their 
bounty. 

(He nods grimly smiling at the other fel- 

lows. They nod back. “Them bankers!’ ) 

I remember day I married Bess, 

He was finest looking man ever saw, 

Gave me his hand and said he valued it 
less 

Than the word of God which was his daily 
law. 

Really believe he was a man and really 
good, 

And saw him happy and im pain, both, 

For he suffered toward the end, try’s we 
would. 

But’s I say, a good life always has new 
growth. 

(A recovery-pause, return to daily feel- 

ings.) 

Thank you kindly, no, it never is easy, 

May the Lord sustain us all as He did 
him! 

He used to say only when it blew breezy 

Did the little tree have a chance to tough- 
en its limb! 

JEREMIAH 

(He is bearded, almost ragged, but some- 

how impressive; he comes forward from 

the men. ) 

I come from town? 


Pop 
Sure ‘nough. 
JEREMIAH 
I have a missage for you. 
Pop 


Well. 
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JEREMIAH 
The Reverind ? 
Pop 
Ye’? 
JEREMIAH 


Says he cain’t come on out here this morn- 
ing. 
Pop 
He never! 
JEREMIAH 
(and the others relish the sensation) 
Sure did....I told him you need’m. I 
said Mr. Harjes was daid, and who'd 
bury him? Says sure was sorry, but had 
two other funerals and a weddin’ ahaid of 
you....I told him, what’d we do, out 
here? 
Pop 
(his hand calmly and grandly on the 
other’s shoulder) 
That which is to be done shall be done. 
JEREMIAH 
Who'll do it? 
Pop 
T’il do it. 
(Pop goes into the house. The neighbors 
move themselves; some go within; others 
remain in the yard, disposed fanwise 
about the door, and in various places in 
the yard. Jeremiah raises his voice. He ts 
like a shelled and dry and senith-asptir- 
ing locust, the celebrant of desolation. He 
is like a formal prelude to the feelings that 
will soon be aloft among the people.) 
JEREMIAH 
(Lament) 
Wherefore I cry! 
The earth of my fathers is dry! 
I turn my head. 
In silence the word is dead. 


I bend my brow. 
The sun is a fiery plow. 
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PEopLe (variously) 

A-men. 

Lord. Lord. 

Yes, Lord! 

JEREMIAH 

(Recitative: In style of improvisation, as 

of one taken by “The gift of tongues.”’) 

The son did not come home in the time of 
sorrow. 

The dirt is powder to the fingers. 

The blades of the windmill are flaming 
swords that burn to the bone if you 
seize thereon. 

Who will strike upon the earth with the 
shaft of knowledge and make water 
spring from the desert to succor the 
lost and the parched ? 

Prope (variously) 

Who, who? 

Oh, yes, amen. 

Amen. 

Holy. 

Holy. 

JEREMIAH (a thread of melody) 

Rest, kindly dust, 

An old man has died. 

Rest where he seeketh. 

The cool water-side. 


Rest him with glory 

That dwelled in his heart, 

Forgive him the lust 

That made life to start. 

The flower of death 

Which blooms in us all, 

In custodian’s dust 

Will rise and will fall. 
PEOPLE (variously) 

Praise, praise. 

A-men. 

Amen. 

(Silence falls, but for the music of the 


plains. Pop comes out on the porch. The 





people kneel. Pop walks a little, side iofHe hun 


side, as he develops his spirit for the ser. 


sky. 


mon. Speaking and improvising until he is§When | 


launched.) 


Pop 

Amen. 
Praise the Lord. 
We are gathered here, amen, amen. 
Alleluia, we have come to praise the Lord 
and a humble servant of the Lord, amen. 
Amen, he is taken in death, alleluia, a- 
men, let us praise him, praise Lord and 
man, amen. Let us remember, amen, oh 
the hot sky, and the cool ground, amen, 
oh peaceful alleluia. 
(His voice and spirit are opulent; they 
pour from the little house with nobility.) 
Remember how this man came to the 

earth, 
Mystery, and trouble, and joy of birth. 


PEOPLE 
The mystery. 
The trouble. 
The joy. 
Pop 


Remember how he made both flesh and 
bone 

And how innocent he was till he was 
grown. 


PEOPLE 
Flesh and bone. 
Innocent. 
Amen. 
Pop 


Yea pity him for love that would not rest, 

Yet out of love made generation blest! 
PEOPLE 

Pity him, 

And praise, 

For love, amen. 


Only di 


The see 
Could c 
Only di 


Again, 
With tl 
about 


Upon tl 
Oh yes, 
Amen. 


Himsel. 
His cle 
His ruc 
His we 
His str 
His an; 
His lov 
His evi 
His go 
His wa 
His gif 
His hu 
His ful 
His lus 
His ea 
His de: 
His fai 
Himsel 


Sovere: 
Glory 
To Goc 


(Runni 
ight, s 











1. The Pop 
ide ioe hungered, and looked upward to the 
e ser-§ sky. 
Ihe isaWhen the seed beneath his hand could 
Only die. 
PEOPLE 
The seed 
Could only die, 
Only die. 
Pop 
os Again, his face he put upon the ground, 
ra 2 With thankfulness, when growing did 
d anjy sound. 
=, oh PEOPLE 
amen, UPR the ground, 
Oh yes, 
Amen. 
; they 
lity) A. or = 
a» ie Himself he gave in body and in soul, 
His clean cloud, 
oth His rude soil, 
"Gis weakness, 
His strength, 
His anger, 
His love, 
His evil, 
His good, 
h and@is want, 
His gift, 


e waSiilis hunger, 
His fullness, 
His lust, 
His ease, 
His despair, 
His faith, 
Himself he gave in life a sovereign whole. 


t reste PEOPLE 
oe) ercign 
To God! 
Mom 


Running from the house into the sun- 
ight, sightless, “taken,” takes the sky in 
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her gesture, her arms up, transfixed, a 
lyric outburst of a woman’s secret life. 
Agitatedly and rapidly, a seizure by 
tongues, she is out of herself, and emotion 
pours through her.) 


When I have sat and waited and won- 
dered and hoped, 
Amen, 
And lost my babe and buried my girlhood 
and stopped dreaming, 
Amen, 
And stared at the sky and made it rain in 
my mind, 
Amen, 
And broke my hands on the cracked 
ground and served the dirt, 
Amen, 
And the dry wind has blowed through my 
green thoughts, 
Amen, 
And I could hardly wait for the night to 
fall so I could weep unseen, 
Amen, 
(Her agitation enters the men. They 
wring their hands, they lean forward to- 
ward her.) 
And the harvest that came no matter what 
the year was like, 
Amen, 
Was the harvest of death cuttin’ down the 
child and the old man, both, 
Amen, 
And my heart was never a heart but a 
bone in my breast, 
Amen, 
Then with the hardest trouble trying to 
break me, 
Amen, 
Then I beat upon my breast like a church 
door, 
Amen, 
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(Slowing down to heavenly peace and 
sweetness and calm, deep tenderness and 
repose come back to her, and she takes 
everyone in a gesture of grace and pity.) 


(Organ) 
And made it to open up, and my heart to 


melt, 
Amen, 


And I made it to let the sweetness of God 
to enter in, 
Amen, 
And fill me like the light, 
And cool me, 
And warm me, 
And bring me peace, 


For as trouble is the earthly garment of 
all, 


Amen, 
So is the peace of God the spirit’s wall, 
Amen, 
Amen. 
PEOPLE 
Amen, 


The spirit’s wall. 

(They are kind, not disturbed, they help 
Mom to be restored to herself, and she 
returns to awareness among them; the 
women comfort her, and they hand her 
into the house again.) 


Pop 
(grand, powerful, exultant, statement) 
The glory that waits in all our hearts 
Forever and ever 
Is the flower of life that blooms within us 
all, 
Oh Lord, 
And brings us as one with God 
When death ends our joy on earth, Amen. 


PEOPLE (crashing response) 
Our joy on earth, Amen! 
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Por 
(leading the chorale to a sweeping end of 
the sermon in a bursting ecstasy of feel. 
ing and grandeur, that makes powerful 
contrast with the humble, poor, material 
surroundings. Grand and grave.) 


Thus do we dwell upon a man’s coming 
and making and loving and hungering and 
filling and giving and dying. 
(Pop blesses them with hands out, ani 
goes in the house.) 
PEOPLE (variously) 
Amen ! 
(Crash of glory, these Amens, as full an 
even voluptuous as the f2eling with which 
the people shout when taken by the Hol; 
Spirit. Elaborate and contrapuntal style oj 
Mozart or Bach. The crowd moves in self- 
dismissal. Some come out of the house. 
NEIGHBOR (stghing) 
I declare, it was a grand sermon. 


ANOTHER 
I'll say. 

ANOTHER 
"Twas but his due. 

ANOTHER 


My! it'll be a hot drive to the graveyari 
this morning. 
NEIGHBOR 
Mebbe you aimin’ not to come? 
THE OTHER 
Indeed, I’m comin’? Think I own no mor 
respect than that? I but remarked how ho 
the day was, and ’tts. 
NEIGHBOR 
Surely, surely, my feelings ’s possibly 
very high, I was very close to the de 
parted. 
THE OTHER 
I b’lieve I understand. 


(They're moving into cortege lines by th 
door. The heat; stillness; blinding sur 
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light ; shimmering plains in the orchestra; 
attentuation of feeling among them all; 
the utter sense of silence; they move to- 
gether for the office of respect, as out of 
the house, the coffin is borne. And then, 
out over the plains, during thew modest 
shuffles of respect and restrained move- 
ment, far off, but distinct, the wail of a 
railway engine.) 

NEIGHBOR 

(guardian of propriety, spoken) 

He taken the last train. 

ONE VOICE 

(in melody, as if improvised ) 
“He taken the last train”... 
ANOTHER VOICE 

Alleluia, oh my Lord! 

ANOTHER 
He’s gone where there’s plenty rain. 

ALL 
Alleluia, all aboard. 
(Thenceforth, parts and concerted.) 

I hear the tracks are singin’ 
Alleluia, oh my Lord 
For him the bell is ringin’ 
Alleluia, all aboard. 


The engineer is afussin’ 
Alleluia, oh my Lord 
And the Devil is acussin’ 
Alleluia, all aboard. 


The tracks rise to the sky 
Alleluia, oh my Lord 

Get to heaven by and by 
Alleluia, all aboard 


The Judgment Day is callin’ 
Alleluia, oh my Lord 

And God’s fiery rain is fallin’ 
Alleluia, all aboard. 


(Ad lib, in the chord of an engine whistle, 
ond wail.) 
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loo- 
Al-le- 


00- 00 00 
00- 00 00 00 

00- 00 Recs 
(Pop takes a handful of dirt from the 
ground, and as the men bear the coffin 
out, he chucks it on the lid, speaking rich- 
by.) 

Pop 
“Amen” says the dust, old father, and it 
but takes back its own. 
Yonder is your spirit. 
(He closes his eyes to the sky. Offstage 
someone starts a car; then several motors 
sound. Mom weeps. Pop comforts her. 
They go. The last of the little procession 
is Corrie, with Lou nearby.) 
Lou (gently) 
Honey? 
CorRRIE 
(Covering her face with her fingers and 
walking on. The music here covers action 
with poor, sad hints of love and sorrow.) 
Never, Lou? 
(He touches her. She shakes free of him. 
He stops and watches her off in silence. 
Lou at last shakes his head.) 
Lou (ruefully, boyish) 

Aw, Corrie. 
(He squats down and rubs his fingers in 
the earth, staring off as the sounds of the 
motor cortege sputter and the cars grind 
and go away. Then he sighs mightily, and 
struggles erect again, rubbing his thighs. 
What’s he see? What's to do? ... He sees 
the dog, in the house, just by the door. He 
goes and sits in the doorway and hugs the 
dog to him, and begins to pluck burrs off 
the dog’s hair. The music begins, a rock- 
ing, cheerful, simple rhythm. Innocent like 
Lou, and also stubborn. Very softly, a 
vamp, till he’s ready to come in on it with 
his thoughts in words.) 
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Lou (talking to the dog) 
Hee-ugh! Look at ’em ol’ burrs! 
How come you get so stucken up with 
burrs? 
Don’t you know burrs ain’ no good? 
Cain’t sit down, 
Cain’t roll over, 
Cain’t have no lovin’, 
Cain’t even scra-yatch ! 
—Hol’ on, ’ere, J. D., I’m fixin’ to fix y’ 
nice ! 
(He tugs at the burrs.) 
Now it’s just a by-God pity you cain’t 
pluck out what’s hurtin’ me. 
En’t it? 
Not but what I’d feel desolate and for- 
lorn 
Effen I’s to lose it, misery though it is. 
(Easing into the vamp he makes a little 
tune out of what he knows and what he 
thinks and what he likes. Still handling 
J. D. throughout. Free-seeming melody 
over a strict rhythm.) 


Sometimes you just have to let it be. 

It don’t want to do your way. 

So you just set down to wa-a-it. 

Something’ll grow out of common clay. 

Feller’s made of the sa-a-me thing. 

Something’ll grow out of me. 

Sometimes I got ol’ dog in my belly, 

Wants to run and play and rai-ai-se hell. 

Big ol’ yellow bee drunk with hunger 

Hangs in a flower till he like to died. 

Staggers off flyin’ and makes a mess 0° 
honey. 

Oh my Lord. Fit to be tied. 

Where I live, it seems all alone. 

Long ways to the next windmill. 

Some days like to see so clar. 

Like to hear everything so still. 

The prairie owl comes out to moan, 

Prairie hawk sits on his war. 
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And where am I? To hell and gone, 
Till m’ honey comes to me for far. 


Feller gets dizzy and drunk with wantin’ 
Wants him gal right by his side. 

Go off home and love his little honey. 
Oh my Lord. Fit to be tied. 


(There’s Lou, alone, the little house, o 
the wide open plains.) 


TRANSITION BETWEEN PART 
ONE AND PART TWO 


(The curtain does not fall. Instead, th 
light of the sun moves overhead, tim 
running by, and the shadows change tr 
noon, markedly. The shadows shorten ani 
finally stand directly under the zenith 
This is a time-passage in light and word; 
and music. It gives us the quality, th 
state, the need of the earth. Lou ts dom 
with J. D., the dog, and lets him go. Hi 
looks up, blinks in the sunshine, and re: 
marks.) 


Lou 
Looka there. It’s noon. 


(He holds forth his hand, making 1 
shadow on the ground straight down.) 


She’s sure a hot one, today. 

Far’s I can see the plains’re swimmin’ it 
the heat 

And there’s a line of blue far off at the 
sky 

And the dust is white on the weeds 

And the weeds’re like paper 

Yes, and the plains smell of burning 

Yes, and one place is no hotter’n another 

But the rattlesnakes lie in the dusty 
shadows 

Of the little clumps of prickly grass 

And the rocks are white, 
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Yes, and the white bones break through 
the drying hides 

By the empty waterholes 

Where the hoof marks stand in baking 

clay, 

And yes, in our time all this may perish, 

Before the rain comes back 

To make the little trickles that make the 
cracks run that make the veins that fill 
the draws that rush to the rivers that 
roll to the sea, 

Which in my whole life I never saw... 
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(At the end of Lou’s noontime song, the 
orchestra takes the lead: a tone-poem, a 
short thing, but a vivid and eloquent essay 
on the power of the sun... Lou is there 
all this time, keenly squinting way out, 
lost, over the land, looking, looking; he 
sees what we hear: hence this must be a 
very eloquent passage; a purely orchestral 
chance. Then: he shakes himself out of it, 
as the music closes. He snaps his fingers, 
the way you do, alone, sometimes. The 
orchestra picks it up. A jazz thing steals 
in. Premonitory and soft, but wicked. 
Lou looks up when from the yard-side of 
the stage, someone comes on.) 


Lou 
Hi, Buddy! 
Buppy 
Hi, Lou! 
Lou 
Where been ? 
BupDpy 
Aggies. 
Lou 
Collidge ? 
Buppy (meaning “yes”’) 
Hot daog ! 
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Lou 
Tight pants, eh? 
Buppy 
(displaying his snappy clothes—pants, 
sweater, absurd felt hat) 
Boy, an’ haow! 
Lou 
What’s ’at you got? 
Buppy 
(has a leather case on a shoulder strap) 
‘At? ’T’s my clarinet. 


Lou 
Clar’net ? You play it? 
Buppy 
Pll say. 
Lou 
Fine cow hand you'll make. 
Buppy 


(enjoying the joke differently) 
Hyuck!— Ain’t ’at somepin! Me, and 
cows! 

—Where’s evebody? 
Lou 
Gone bury Mr. Harjes. 
Buppy 
Poor ol’ granpa. Sure was ol’ feool. 
Lou 
Ye’? Now just how you mean ’at! 
Buppy 
Sh!—Stickin’ raoun here, and look whar 
it got ’im! 
Lou (nettled) 
You ain’t never gon’ die, I reckon. 
Buppy 
(idly, indifferent, meaning “no”’) 
Un-uh. 
Lou 
(nodding ironically, meaning “I see’’) 
Un-huh. —How’j get here? 
Buppy 
Hitch-hiked, ol’ thumb is plumb out of 
joint, look that. 
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(Buddy goes to the wrecked tonneau, and 

dramatizes his song from there.) 

Jerked my thumb at a Model T, 

So-and-so wouldn’t stop for me. 

Told him what to go and do, 

Here come a pretty gal, woo-woo-woo. 

Fixed my tie and hiked my pants. 

Baby, here’s your new romance! +# 

Didn’ slow down and didn’ stop. 

Baby, you can take a hop! 

Sun come up like a fryin pan 

Sure tough for a travelin’ man. 

Jerked my thumb at a Coke-Cola truck. 

Says No Riders, you’re outa luck. 

Stand by road inna long hot sun. 

Lizard inna ditch, run-run-run. 

Tapering road inna faraway... 

Think I wanna stand right here all day? 

I’m dead on the plains with bleachin’ 
bones 

When hot tar shines through the highway 
stones. 

Here comes a Buick—there it went! 

Wouldn't stop for the President! 

Here come a hoopie with a bed-spring 
tied, 

And dogs and chickens cooped inside, 

And a Paw and a Maw and a passle of 
kids, 

All of em cryin’ over donts and dids, 

And a kerosene lamp hung by the tank, 

And a sewin’ machine hid from the bank, 

And she was boilin’ and makin’ steam, 

And her ol’ brakes began to scream, 

And they slowed down and said, Get in, 

But sh! th’ol wreck woulda fallen in. 

Here come a shining Pontiac 


With a Paw and a Maw and a gal in 
back. 
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Says get right in, you're a college boy, 
Daughter, meet your future joy. 


Sure felt good to ride and sprawl 
And incidentally, that ain’t all. 


Little ol’ gal was full of tricks. 
Woo-woo0-woo, let daddy fix! 
Tire blew out, said lend a hand. 
By to that, I’m a busy man! 


ther ride on a Diesel freight 
ays gon to a funeral, gonna be late. 


Says can’t help that, 










Drink, drink, drink; sick, sick, sicker. 
Driver says get outa my cab, 
O.K., tough guy, blab, blab, blab. 


Walked on home by the bob-war fence, 
When does the funeral feast commence! 


(When Buddy's done, Lou squints 






him. ) Yaa, I 
Lou 

Didn’ take you long, did it? So do | 

Buppy yet? V 

Waddya mean? mind, 

Lou (ironically) Direct] 

Sure made a tough cookie outta you, ing fine. A 

hurry. do ’er, 

Buppy though 

(plays an insolent fillip on clarinet) | ™' twe 
Lou 

That’s what I say. Got te 

Buppy whats 

(coming over from the tonneau) Dirty 

How’s Corrie? gal like 

Lou (dubiously) od 

All right, I spect. dees 

Buppy her, be 

No, I mean, how is she? Sweet 

Lou “yh 

I declare, I don’t know. You'll 








boy, Buppy 
bon't know ? Ain’t she here? 
Lou 
h, yes, oh, she’s here, o.k., but I—But ! 
on’t spect it’s any of your business, son. 


Buppy 










Lou 


ht , oa ’ 
m tryin’ to git her to marry me, and you 
- oughta talk nicer about her. 
> Some Buppy 
She’s a durned little feool. 
ker. Lou 
She ain’t happy ? 
Buppy 
once, Ya, like I figger. 
nence Lou 
; [ will say she cra’s a lot... 
nts 0 Buppy 
Yaa, I knew it, I know what’s matter. 
Lou 


So do I. She just ain’t made up her mind, 
yet? When a lady cain’t make up their 
mind, they cra’ and cra’, like a little cailf. 
Directly she makes it up, she’ll be just 
fine. And I know which way she’s gonna 
do ’er, too. I’m a patient man, since I 
thought it over, last year, when I reached 
m’ twenty-fourth birthday. 

Buppy 
Got to get Corrie away from here, ’at’s 
what’s matter. She’s a feool to stay here. 
) Dirty ol’ ranch house. No radio. No use 
gal like ’at waste herself here, she’s a real 
pretty gal, she otta go where they’s a 
chance, she’s better looking’n all those 
dames at the Aggies. /’/l tell her. I’ll take 
her back with me. Get job. Work inna 
Sweet Shop. I’ll git her. 


gad Lou 
You'll never! I’ll have you let her alone! 


u, in 


et) 
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Buppy 
Pll quit her of her bawlin’. /’lJ show her 
what the kids do. Hot daog! I know what 
she wants! 
(He plays an insinuating line on the clari- 
net.) 

Lou 
I’ll bust you for it, Buddy, I mean it... 
(Sounds offstage of the funeral party re- 
turning. Car sounds. The neighbors’ music, 
and over it Buddy's obscene little skirl 
from the reed. First to enter are Mom, 
Pop and Corrie. The others follow pres- 
ently, casually.) 

Mom 
Buddy! Hon? 

Buppy 
(Eluding her embrace and piping in self- 
ecstacy, squeezing his shoulders together, 
and dancing away in little steps until he 
has quite finished his jazz seizure. They 

all watch him, held, for the moment.) 

Mom 
Buddy, my baby!... You got here! 

Buppy 

(gingerly letting her kiss him) 

Yaa, baby, nuts to that. 


Mom (irying to hold him) 
Anyway, you're here, I’m sure glad. 


Lou 
Tough guy. 
Buppy 
I'll say. 
Pop 
Well, we’re glad you're here, son. 
Buppy 


Hi, Pop. Hadda walk, hadda hitchhike, ya 
couldn’t expect me to be here on time. 


CoRRIE 
It’s all over, Buddy. 


(He goes to her. They embrace.) 
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Buppy 

Dig a hole and slide ’im in. Da-da-bya-da- 

da-da-da, boop-a-lee-di-o. 

Mom (going to the little tree) 

Not a drop. ... It'll die? 

All my life I have wanted a flower garden. 
Buppy 

Y’otta see the way it is in town. 

Alla hoses, 

And lawn sprays, 

And water spigots, 

Everybody’s got ’em, 

Drive by after supper, 

Sprays all a whirrin’, 

Irrigation ditches run by the sidewalks, 

~ Alla trees got a little trench at their base, 

And city pool, 

And go swimmin’, 

Lie in sun, 

Get hot, 

Fall in, 

Get cool, 

Little kids with fat little bellies 

Run and squeak inna water, 

And heck, 

Green, green, green .... 


Mom (much hurt) 
I'll care for my tree, Master Buddy, and 
I'll wipe the dust off every leaf, and I'll 
pour my drinkin’ water on the roots, and 
I'll pray in the dark after supper that it’ll 
rain, and if it lives, it’ll be a glory to God! 
Pop (arming her protectively) 
There, Mom.... Buddy, you needna talk 
that way, mind? 
Mom 
(recovering herself and the situation) 

The others’ll be here soon. Corrie, after 
you talk to your brother, you come on in. 
We'll be having them all for dinner, and 
some for supper, which is proper, but it 
does take handling. ... Poppa loved them 
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all as much’s they did him. It is only rj 
to make it’s nice’s we can. 
Pop | 
Sure. Sure. I declare. ...Come on, Cor. be 
rie, you'll help. ... Buddy, you entertaiy had tha 
the friends. 
(Pop takes her indoors.) 
Buppy 











right 09 
I'd like 
I’m hongry. My dat 
(They're ali gone but Buddy, and her 
come the guests. The women go right ox 
in to help Mom. Buddy greets them by 
gesture. The men linger in the yard. 
Smoke. Whittle. Squat. Squint afar of. 
The music fades in with their meditative 
mood. Buddy searches every pocket till he 
finds a stick of gum, which he elaborately 
and exquisitely unwraps and takes in 
mouth, nip by nip, like a connoisseur. The 
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men begin to build a conversation about } sustai 
the day; the weather; the history of their} the P: 
privation. A chronicle, antiphonal, per-fand di 
haps, of the hard years.) (( 
NEIGHBOR I hav 

(Orchestra wry, questioning) it con 
Nineteen twenty-four was the year of the § comir 


worst drought. 


OTHER NEIGHBORS (in succession) She 
This looks like to be just such another. 


ocear 
My boy worked in a bank in town and it f they 
failed. feller 
I lost five hundred head of cattle in that 
one summer. Well 
My river dried up that year and hasn't 
run since. You 
We hauled water to drink from sixty 
miles away for eleven months. I do 
This looks like to be just such another. 
I woke up the other night dreaming I was It 
choking t’death on dry dust. But t’was 
only a feather from the pillow. The 








ly tight have to borrow from the bank next 


week, if it don’t rain, or go bust. 


The bank got my house and my ranch 
5 Cor and all but my immortal soul, and would’a 
itertain had that, but they couldn’t put their finger 
right on it.... 


I'd like to quit and go to California! 
My daughter lives there now. 


d her, First NEIGHBOR 
ght of (almost angrily, staring at them all) 
em by You know a winter after a drought year 





yard,fis worse than the summer itself, don’t 
ar of Byou? There’s no grass to hold the snow 
itatin Bit it falls, and it blows away, and the 
till he ground gets no moisture, and if there ts a 
rately little bitty ol’ stand of grass, by a miracle, 
ves ing then the snow covers it up so the cattle 
r. Thefcan't get at it, and they have nothing to 
about f sustain them when the norther comes off 
F their § the Panhandle, and they drop, and freeze, 
, per-fand die. After a drought summer, that is. 
(Clenching his fists on his brow.) 
I have prayed for rain till I think I hear 
it coming, do you ever think you hear it 
of the § coming ? 
SECOND NEIGHBOR 

n) She sent me a picture postcard of the 


1€f. Focean at California, but I don’t believe 
and it F they have all that water. I believe the 
feller just put it in. 
1 that First NEIGHBOR 
Well, I believe it. 
vasn't SEcoND NEIGHBOR 


You never ! 
First NEIGHBOR 


er, SECOND NEIGHBOR 

| was § lt couldn’t be that much water. 
twas First NEIGHBOR 
There is, I tell you, I was there! 


% 
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ANOTHER NEIGHBOR 

Well, what does it matter, it is all salty, 
anyway. 

SECOND NEIGHBOR 
Now that I know ain’t true. If there is 
that much water, then by God, there isn’t 
enough salt in the whole world to make it 
all salty. An if there is enough salt, then 
there can’t be that much water, and you 
can’t tell me otherwise. 

First NEIGHBOR 
Am I a liar? 

SEcoND NEIGHBOR 
You c’n tell me. 
(Their tempers have risen. They bridle 
and circle, two not-young men.) 
. First NEIGHBOR 
Both water and salt! 

SECOND NEIGHBOR 
Water or salt! 

First NEIGHBOR 


And! 
SECOND NEIGHBOR 

Or! 

ANOTHER 
Both! 

ANOTHER 
One! 

Buppy 
( laughs ironically on the clarinet) 

ANOTHER 
Hit him! 

ANOTHER 


Send us the rain, oh Lord! 
(The orchestra turns angry, what has 
been beneath all this all along.) 


ANOTHER 
We thirst! 

ANOTHER 
We die! 

ANOTHER 
Kill him! 
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(The orchestra rises to climax here, and 
it is angry, discordant, shocking. A break 
of attentuated silence; the fighters tense.) 
(Then) 
JEREMIAH 

(on a beautiful, sad, florid cadenza) 
Trouble, trouble. 
(As they hear him, their raised arms, 
their rages, their tense legs change, and 
the men settle back to the ground again. 
The fighters shamble apart. A youth in 
the crowd comes forward and sings an 
air, full of witless desire and hope... 
both funny and touching.) 

YouTH 

I’ve never been out to L. A. 
But I surely am going, some day. 

They say that the motion 

You see in the ocean 
Keeps going all night and all day. 


The movie stars pass all day long. 

The he’s are all sunburned and strong. 
The she’s are all pretty 
And prance through the city 

And nothing they do can be wrong. 


I want to see Listerine Bay 

Where the grandparents never grow gray. 
On Chewing Gum Island, 
That never-to-die-land, 

The breezes blow spearmint all day. 


If only I get to the Coast! 

All the things I have wanted the most 
Will be growing on trees, 
And I'll take of my ease, 

And I'll lie in the sun till I toast! 


They burn the lights there all night long. 
They all fall in love for a song. 

The dream that I’m dreaming, 

The hope that I’m scheming,— 
It beats on my heart like a gong! 
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(This restores them to awareness of their 
daily selves. A conclusion, in the orches- 
tra. The men hush and drift to separate 
groups, some go out back, some before 
the porch, side of house, etc. Corrie comes 
out of the house.) 

Buppy 
Listen to this. 
(He plays on the clarinet a yearning, sug- 
gestive, pulling melody, a jazz andante, 
and it announces their feelings, and be- 
comes a song, in almost abstract words.) 
Nighttime 
Music 
Lovin’ love alive 
Don’t care, don’t care, 
Bones and music 
Dreams in a hive 
Sweetin’ sweet, 
Sweetin’ sweet, sweet, sweet, 
Where are you, where, where, where. 
Oh-woo-do-woo-dee-yi-ba-doo, 
I and me, and you and you. 

CorRRIE 

(while he plays around it all on the 

clarinet) 
Light shine sweet 
Honey flow oh-oh-oh, 
Away-way-way-way, 
Heartbeat-beat. 
Poor heart sweet-sweet. 
What do I know-oh-oh. 
Sad night day-day-day. 
Wanta go, no-no-no, 
Night girl electric boy 
Poor poor joy joy. 

TOGETHER 
Oh-woo-do-woo-dee-yi-ba-doo, 
I and me and you and you... 
Buppy (hot eager) 

Come on, honey. 
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CorRRIE 
[ will, I can’t. 


Buppy (terrible blows) 
Hot time. Make money Good kids. 
Jazz-azz-azz. 
(Lou comes back through the fence from 
out back.) 


Boy, would they go for you. 
Boy, would you knock ’em down. 
Baby, you got it. 


CorrIE (in anguish) 

Bi-d’yi, d’yi, da-dee, d’d’d’d’-do, do, do... 
Lou (enraged) 
Buddy, you cut that out, making her un- 
happy. 
Buppy 

Yaa, get a load of that, I’m just heppin’ 
her to come to. 

CorriE (in despair) 
Oh, Lou! Lou! 


Buppy (pressing his advantage ) 
Whataya got here at home: 
You got white dust on your lips. 
Got cracks in your hands. 
Got lizards in your shoes. 
Got gypsum in your coffee. 
Got ache in your back. 
Got hungry in your heart. 
Give ten dollars to see somebody else. 
Give fifty dollars for some music. 
Give hunderd dollars for hot daddy. 
Give five hunderd to dance a little. 
Give a thousand for a crowd of people. 
Corrie (near tears) 
Buddy, hush, now. 
Lov (soberly angry) 
Now, Bud, you hear? 
Buppy (drunk) 
(A wicked tootle at Corrie on the clarinet 
m place of speaking.) 
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Lou (a last warning) 
Buddy! ’M tellin’ you! 
Buppy (headlong) 

Sis, honey, don’t be a little fool all your 
life? 

Lou 

(throwing off his own hat almost as tf 
meditating ) 


Well, I declare, you just finally have to 
make up your mind to whup the ornery 
so-and-so that’s tryin’ to spoil your life? 
(He takes Buddy’s hat off and throws it 
on the ground too.) 


Buppy 

Hey! 

(The people are alert to this. The groups 
break and come around the boys, who are 
squaring off. The orchestra starts the 
fight, musically. The men of the crowd 
are bloodthirsty, drought-hungry. They 
coo and preen and urge. Ad lib as the 
orchestra builds suspense.) 


NEIGHBORS (variously) 
Let me have it, cowboy 
Kick me in the shins, Bud 
Let’m 
Come on, come on 
Dirty, make it dirty, ha ha. 


(The orchestra has been accelerating— 
they circle, dodge, and measure each other, 
the tension grows musically and muscu- 
larly, hold it, hold it, rising, rising, then 
both orchestra and Lou deliver the first 
blow together: Whap! At the blow, Cor- 
rie runs to the-porch, and yet stops there, 
turning to watch against her will. Her 
hand across her mouth, leaning on the 
porch post. Now they are really off. They 
clinch, fall, roll, pummel, in real rage. The 
orchestra describes the fight and the men 
exhort and cry variously.) 
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Come on, come on 

Ooo! 

Get’m up, get’m up. 

(The fury of the scene grows, the sounds 
are acid, discordant, frantic, and the men’s 
gathering comments come together in a 
barked, or shouted chorus of release and 
bitterness.) 


NEIGHBORS (chorus ) 
Tear it out of our hearts 
And kill it 
Flood it in our minds 
And drown it 
Let us murder the poverty 
Of our lives 
Let us sacrifice to it 
Another man 
Let us drink the fury 
Of another’s wound 
Let us witness the other’s folly 
And thrive 
Let us forgive our miseries 
To ourselves 
Let us destroy our rooted sins 
In another’s body. 
Set us free! 
Set us free! 
(Rage in music, and hope, too. The fight 
continues. Mom and Pop emerge.) 


Mom 
No, wait, my little Buddy, wait... 
Pop 
(restraining her; in a@ moment of dead- 
lock, silence, tension in the fight) 


They'll come back to the ground. Give 
them time to love themselves, and hate 
what they don’t know. 


(The orchestra is panting and so are the 
fighters, and the watchers. Glare, silence, 
gasping trial; the fighters are locked, Lou 
has a terrible hold on Buddy. This must 
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be protracted in “silence” until it almosi 
seems to crack of itself. A faint premoni- 
tory gust of wind sounds over them. No. 
body pays attention at first. The fight is 
sustained in a high insistent insect dron. 
ing in the violins. Then tt breaks, when« 
neighbor looks out over the plains an 
shouts.) 


NEIGHBOR 
She’s comin’, rain blowin’ up out there, 
praise the Lord! 
(The music and the wind again. The 
fighters sit up and stop.) 

NEIGHBORS 
Rain? 
(Here the action is mostly orchestral, as 
the people break the fight resolution, rise, 
turn, shade their eyes down the plains. Lou 
gets up. Buddy too. Wind, sky and air 
hurrying past in the orchestra, dust, all 
shrieking, and the wind airs across the 
crowd, blowing the women, and there iso 
free sort of movement like dance amon 
them all, as they turn from the force of 
the first gust, a storm blowing up, the 
orchestra races with it. Then the mill ove 
the house starts to turn, for the firs 
time, clank and yang and wince, turr 
turn-turn.) 


Lou (shouting) 
Whai! looka there, she’s aturnin’, she'l 
pump, come on, ol’ mill, yang-yang-yang. 
(He flies his arms around and around 
time with the mill. The mill becomes 6 
dazzle of flashing blades. In the orchestr, 
as Lou describes the growing approach- 
ing gust, illustration of each phase. Hi 
faces out and tells for the rest of them 
what is coming.) 
H’ar it comes. 
Stirrin’ it up 
Whoee 
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Look a’ that 

Twistin’ it high 

Gonna eat a lotta sand 

She’s a yellow cloud now 

Bellyin’ forward 

Boy is she comin’ fast 

Bow down on the plains 

It's a climbin’ past the sun 

Whirlin’ the dust. 

(The orchestra ts jagged and explosive 
and riding fast on all this.) 

There must be rain behind it 

I see a big ol’ black cloud loomin’ 

It’s turnin’ cold 

You feel that wind 

Whoee I’m ashiverin’ 

It drove the heat away 

(The light darkens.) 

It’s gettin’ dark 

Black cloud 

Flash 

Listen (thunder ) 

Ka-boom-bo 

Thunder 

The grass is quiverin’ 

Feel the ground crack 

Waitin’ 

Dry 

Hopin’ (frenzied scherzo) 

High 

(Then suddenly everything drops; the 
tempo; the sound; the people tense; 
searching the sky. The light changes. 
Gray, heavy, dusk at noon. The mill is 
going; and maybe in the orchestra just 
one violin going with it, y’y’y’y.... Then: 
a drop, a spat of rain; chord.) 


NEIGHBOR 
Wonder... 


ANOTHER (looking up) 
Will it rain ? 


(A drop on enormous raindrop chords, 


suggested far apart, sounding first then 
the exclamations of the people.) 
OTHER NEIGHBORS IN SUCCESSION 
A drop right now! 
On my hand! 
On my face! 
On my lips! (faces to the sky) 
(The orchestra builds slowly but grandly, 
inevitably. ) 
Immense drops! 
So cool! 
In my mouth! 
They’re fallin’ faster! 
Faster ! 
It’s acomin’! 
Fast’n faster ! 
PEOPLE (acceleration) 
Praise the Lord 
Oh fallin’ wet 
Oh glisten grass 
Oh easin’ let. (the torrent begins) 


(They crowd to the shelter. The sky falls 
on them in blessing and relief. Their 
spirits rise to bursting. There is actual wet 
falling downstage. Sparkling in the gray 
light.) 

Sky is fallin’ 

Happy tongue 

Slakin’ trouble 

Earth is young. 


(They have created their people’s-rhythm, 
the jollity of the clapped hands and the 
rocking house. Pop steps out into the rain 
and holding up his arms in the downpour 
which streams over him he makes a hymn 
of thanksgiving, what they all would say, 
he says for them, until they join him, and 
it broadens the jollity to a grand exalted 
happiness, lifting the heart. Everybody 
clap hands, and jig together and hunk 
and hurry and rock ; they sway and praise ; 
they cry and bellow; the pour continues.) 
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Pop AND ALL 
Oh I wet my land and set my seed 
And I clap for joy, Amen. 
Oh I take my prayer and I make my deed, 
And I make it rain, Amen! 


(The orchestra and chorus are dancing 
and rocking the house; and rattling along 
in the most infectious of rhythms.) 


Oh I make my cloud and I blow my wind 
And I hug my honey, Amen. 

And I can dance like I never had sinned 
And I never will sin, Amen! 


Oh the prair’ dog hide and the rabbit 
jump 

And the rattlesnake swim, Amen! 

And the rain rains rain and the windmill 

pump 

And my ol heart goes slide and bump 

And I kick like a horse with a burr in’s 
rump 

And don’t you know, Amen! 

And don’t you know, Amen! 

And don’t you know, Amen! 


(Over the chorus, Lou. shouts to Corrie. 
They're at one end of the porch.) 


Lou 
This is home, honey ! 
Look at it rain!... 


CorriE (nods) 
I know, I know.... 


(The mill is milling away over them all. 
A burst of silver light comes from above, 
and falls through the shower. Lou slaps 
Corrie’s hand to the rhythm as if they 
were at a revival meeting. Exult, all. And 
over the rubbing, jubilating sounds, 
Buddy's clarinet joins at the last, and 
sings a crazy, inspired cascading melody 
of enchantment equal to the others, and 
in accord with it, in its way, jazz bril- 
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liance bursting into the headlong joy of 
the people.) 


TRANSITION BETWEEN PART 
TWO AND PART THREE 


(At the height of the jubilation, the scen 
blacks out; the stage empties; the rain 
gradually stops; and the only light iso 
faint gleam on the mill wheel, turning 
with silver speed. Then the mill slows 
down, and so does the orchestra, and the 
mill idles around and around, and there 
ts a peaceful air, and music of content 
ment, far little echoes of folksong, ani 
then slowly the yellow light of evening 
comes on, after supper, a yellow sky, ani 
silence, and openness, all sparkling with 
the recent wet, and sweet to the eye. A 
little ballade, for oboe and strings and 
maybe celesta.) 


PART THREE: THE LOVERS 


(Here the lighting must perform a littl 
miracle; what has before now been glar- 
ing and pitiless must be beautiful; eve- 
ning shadows; the tender sky; the plains 
blueing to nightfall; and the long undu 
lant “sound” of the plains in the orches- 
tra. This is by way of orchestral preludt 
to part three, while we simply look a 
the sparkling twilight scene. The yard ‘ 
empty. Presently something else is heard 

..a@ new sound. The orchestra pauses— 
now: to listen what it is; but picks uf 
and makes slow melody again; then pauses 
once more, to listen again: what is it! 
That far growling sound? The insirw 
ments play again, but the distant burrin 
sound will not be denied; it comes om, 
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and on, and is heard above the tnstru- 
ments, and now the evening is suddenly 
give, and we know: far above, the burr 
of airplane engines, as if hanging con- 
stant in the sky. The orchestra silent. The 
engines nearer. Buddy runs out of the 
house, looks up, strains. The orchestra 
returns to life with him, picks up the 
pitch of the sustained engines and effects 
a grand stately harmony with tt, and 
phrases like poised flight. Buddy is ex- 
cited, dancing alive. He has his hands up 
to the sky, to “see” the plane better, as 
he looks for tt.) 
Buppy (a husky croak in his voice) 
Gosh 
Listen to him 
Where is he? 
There he is 
I got ’im 
Gol—lee 
Way up ’ere 
See ’im? 
Just barely ? 
(Hushed voice, mystery and intensity.) 
Way up where it’s gettin’ dark? 
There’s a shine of silver in just one place 
And his green light 
And his red light 
He's growlin’ along 
Let me see 
(He listens.) 
He’s a transport ship 
(He listens.) 
Douglass twin-motor 
He prob’ly goes over this time every eve- 
ning 
El Paso to Denver 
Six hours and fifty minutes 
He can’t fall 


The air is invisible 

But so is speed 

Push fast enough 

On a wing 

And you'll fly 

The blades beat ahead like swimming 
Start to fall 

The air’ll slap you up again 
Listen to my engines 

Long and solid as honey 
Running sweet 

Oh my travellin’ feet! 

Off this earth! 

My whole life’s worth! 


(He listens again; he is possessed; the 
music portrays this; his levitation of mind 
and want; he joins his hands like planes 
and flies with them, swoops and banks, 
curves and returns ; he dances; he ts flight, 
transported to another element in the 
poetry of his age, and the engine burr 
gets tremendous and superb, the orchestra 
is air and flight, and far on the horizon an 
airplane beacon is seen, sweeping the twi- 
light with its grand arc, with a winking 
stare every so often.) 


Buppy 

(continues, doing all roles pantomime of 

the acts of airplane flight) 
Sergeant, is this my ship? 
Yes, sir. 
Very fine ship. 
(He gets in the cockpit, looks out over it, 
etc.) 
Curtiss P-40 U. S. Army Pursuit, 600 
h.p., 1400 r.p.m. 
(Buddy makes sound effect with his 
mouth—funny paper noises.) 
Ba-da-da-dee. 
Contact, sergeant? 
Contact, sir. 
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(The starter.) 

Chuk-a-luk-a, chuk-a-luk-a... 

(The motor catches.) 
B-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-T-t... 

(Shouting above “motor” and orchestra.) 
O.K., sergeant. 

O.K., sir. 

Gun her! 

(The take-off.) 
Gnn-n-n-n-n-n-n-n-n-n-n-n- 

Prrt, frrt, frrrrt... 

(A rising yirr.) 
Y-r-r-r-r-r-r-1-r-r-rrrrrrrrrr 

(He ts flying.) 

To the ceiling! 

(Climb in the orchestra sustained, slow, 
relentless glissando through three or four 
octaves. He “takes” his dance up, hands 
planed.) 

Dive! 

(A downward glissando fast.) 
Ngr-rrrrrreeeeereerrr 

(With a furious crescendo at the “near- 
est” point, and then a fade-out.) 

There he is, sergeant! 

(Pointing out over the cockpit of his own 
plane.) 

Yes, sir! 

We'll get on his tail. 

Then let him have it! 

Yes, sir! 

(Flying a steep bank.) 
Gnra-a-a-a-a-aaaaaaaaaa 

O.K., sergent! 

O.K., sir! 

(Machine gunning with his mouth.) 
Br-hahahahahahahahah’h’h’h’h’h’h’h’h’ 
We got ’im, sergeant! 

He’s going down in flames! 
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Yes, sw! 

I’ll take her in now. 
(Flying.) 
By-a-a-a-a-a-a- 

Now I'll cut her. 
Dr-r-r-r-r-r-rpp ! 

Sh -------------- 
(Down safely.) 
Aaaaaah! 

Thank you, sergeant. 
Yes, sir. 


(The orchestra sighs at rest. Overhead, 
fading, the last sounds of the liner var. 
ishing. Buddy comes to himself again.) 
Adios, keed, see you in Denver! 


(Buddy smartly salutes the vanishing 
transport pilot. The airplane beacon dims 
out far away. He stretches, shakes his 
head a sharp shake, and claps his hand 
and snaps his fingers to the concluding 
rhythmic phrases of the orchestra, which 
dies back to the plains song, and sings, 
with it.) 
Lot’s things t’ see, 
Gon see ’m all, and then some, 
Before I die. 
My granpa walked, 
My pappy rode, 
And me, I can fly. 
(Lou comes around from behind the 
house, with an armload of fresh clothes, 
and carrying a pail.) 
Lou 
Was that a airioplane? 
Buppy (disgusted ) 
Uh-uh, it was a Singer sewing machine 
Lou (burlesquing acceptance) 
Oh. 
Buppy 
What’re you gon do? 
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Lou 
Well, I’m fixin’ take a bayuth! Fixin’ git 
you to hep me....Iss’s first water we've 


lad to waste on a bayuth for I-don’t- 
inow-how-long.... Just pour it for me, 
will y’ Bud? 
Buppy 
(The orchestra is vamping a sly and clap- 
ping rhythm.) 
I'll drownd you with pleasure, m’ frind. 
(Lou goes behind the breast-high fence 
ond Buddy gets on the covered barrel this 
side of it. Lou throws his discarded 
clothes over the fence.) 
I sure ’nough had you bout licked, when 
itcome up a rain today. 
Lou (serious comedy) 
By golly, ’at’s all saved me from a truly 
hu-miliating whuppin’. 
Buppy 
I guess 1 know what you're fixin’ t’do. 
Lou 
I'd be glad t’tell anybody. 
Buppy 
Or Mist’ Frog goin’ courtin’. 
Lou 
0.K., Bud, let it rain! 
Buppy 
(tips the pail and spills water on him) 
Lou 
(a cowboy howl, that becomes a melody 
introducing his song) 
Yai-hee ! 








(The vamp strengthens. Lou and Buddy 
sing Frog went a-courtin’, alternating the 
line, and the response, and with waggish 
inflections, tones, distortions. The accom- 
haniment makes use of the richest varia- 
tion and commentary in solo takes, while 
the rhythm, engaging and social, gets the 
theatre to rocking. The various instru- 
ments characterize the different actors in 
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the little folk-take, and in solo flights call 
on jazz, hymn, vaudeville vamp, as well 
as the resources of the ck ‘sical orches- 
tra.) 

Lou AND Buppy (variously) 
Frog went a-courtin, he did ride, 
Un-hunh, 
Frog went a-courtin, he did ride, 
Un-hunh, 
Sword and pistol by his side, 
Un-hunh, un-hunh. 
Rode till he came to Miss Mousie’s door, 
He gave three laps and a very loud roar. 
He said, “Miss Mouse, are you within?” 
“Yes, I just sat down to spin.” 
He went right in and took her on his knee, 
Said, “Miss Mouse, will you marry me?” 
Miss Mouse, she said, “I can’t say that 
Until I see my Uncle Rat. 
Without my Uncle Rat’s consint 
I wouldn’t marry the Prisidint.” 
Uncle Rat came riding home. 
“Who's been here since I’ve been gone?” 
“A very worthy gentleman, 
Said he’d marry me if he can.” 
When Uncle Rat gave his consent, 
The weasel wrote the publishment. 
“Where shall the wedding supper be?” 
“Out in the woods in an old hollow tree.” 
“Who shall the wedding guests then be?” 
“A little lady bug and a bumblebee.” 
Frog was dressed in a string-bean green, 
Miss Mousie she looked like a queen. 
First that came was a little lady bug, 
And she had whiskey in her jug. 
Next that came was a bumblebee 
Dancing a jig with a two-legged flea. 
Next came in was a little brown snake, 
He coiled himself on the wedding cake. 
Last came in was an old tomcat, 
Swallowed Miss Mouse as slick as a rat. 
Frog went down into the lake, 
Was swallowed up by a big black snake. 
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Big black snake he swam to land, 

Got killed there by a Negro man. 

Negro man he went to France, 

And that’s the end of my romance. 

TOGETHER 

So here’s the end of one, two, three, 

The snake, the frog, and Miss Mousie, 

Un-hunh, un-hunh... 

(For an encore the people come out to 

join in, and variously, they take a verse, 

each soloist moving out of the crowd, to 

sing it, and the others dance in place, step 

to the rhythm, clap, if they like, and even, 

inspired, occasionally, a couple step out 

and execute a dance figure. Lou finishes 

shaving.) 

Maybe you think my story’s done, 

But that was just to start the fun. 

(Corrie is on the porch. Lou goes to her.) 

Frog went up and bowed down low. 

“Miss Mouse, will you dance a do-ci-do ?” 

“Who will play for the wedding dance?” 

Moskeeter fiddled in a trance. 

(A deep bass.) 

On a mossy chair sat Granpa Toad. 

“T’da brought my Bible if I’da knowed.” 

(A squawky soprano.) 

In a rocking chair sat Madam Hen. 

“Ain’t been so gay since I-don’t-know- 
when.” 

(A poetic voice.) 

“Will the Spirits ride when midnight 
calls ?” 

“Yes, if you catch a star that falls.” 


Buppy 
“May the wedding guests all kiss the 
bride?” 
A Woman 
“That’s for Madam Hen to decide.” 
OTHERS 
“Madam Hen, what do you say?” 
“Yes, kiss the bride, she’s going away.” 


THE PLAINS 


“Mister Frog will never, never mind, 
Another such bride he'll never, never 

find.” 

Buppy 

“Then step right up, you little green 

snake, 
And from the bride your kisses take.” 

OTHERS 
Snake took one, and two, and three, 
“Cousin Snake, enough that’ll be.” 
Here came the travelin’ punkin coach, 
Drawn by a beetle and a great big roach. 
EVERYONE 
So here’s the end of one, two, three, 
The snake, the frog, and Miss Mousie, 
Un-hunh, un-hunh... 
(Lou is dressed in his fresh clothes, silk 
neckcloth, pink shirt, stiff clean blue- 
jeans, no mud on his boots. He comes ow 
from behind his fence. Mom and Poj 
emerge from the house. It is darkening 
a powdery twilight. Sweet, peaceful pre 
monitions in orchestra.) 
Pop 
Bud, just you light us some lamps, hear’ 
(Buddy gets at the kerosene lamps hang- 
ing in the porch.) 
PEOPLE (variously) 
Well, it’s so nice and cool after the rain. 
Look at that mill still turning round and 
around. 
I'll never say again I prayed in vain. 
I declare, look at your friends, your 
heart’ll bound! 
A Woman 
I believe Shirley’d tap for us, if we asked 
her to? 
Mom 

Now really, that’s just what I’ve beet 
wanting to do? 
(The woman pushes her small daughte 
forward, and then claps hands, to gé 
things started. Buddy picks up his clar- 
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net and makes a tune, a jazz tune, and 
werybody makes a ring, and the little girl 
tap ‘dances, archly, with imitative ges- 
tures and meanings beyond her. The tune 
is a jaded, out of focus, discordant satire 
on jazz tunes.) 


PeopLe (variously, during the dance) 
My! 
Look at that! 
She’s only taken little over a year... 
Isn't she sweet? 
That’s right, honey ! 
Looka them eyes a-rollin’! 
Why, she’s just a baby... 
(New meanings.) 


A Man 
Well, we have to have beauties in our 
lives! 


, 


ANOTHER MAN 

It's another way of making the Spirit! 
A Woman 
She breaks your heart, jazzin’ what she 
pet know anything about! 
ANOTHER WoMAN 
She'll know, soon enough. 
A Man 

Honey, don’t you ever do that for a boy, 
‘less you mean it... 


ANOTHER MAN 
Now if I could wake up and dance, I 
wouldn’t care what else I had to do! I got 
it in me! 
Pop 

That's all it is, a little bit of sweetness, 
and a preening, and showin’-off, Lord love 
it, like a bird making an extra flip of his 
wings when he flies, not because he has 
to, but because he loves being free, and 
because Almighty God put joy into us. 
if we can only find it and turn it free in 
its turn... 
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(The dance ends in a triumph, and Shir- 
ley retires to her mother’s skirts.) 

Mom 
That was fine, thank you. 


THE MorTHER 
We were glad to offer. 
A NEIGHBOR 

Now we most of us have over twenty 
miles to drive yet tonight, so we should 
be going, but before we do, I think fitten 
if we kneel down and sing a hymn to- 
gether in this cool and washed-clear eve- 
ning. 
(They do: 
stand.) 

Mom (the first line of the hymn) 
Now evening puts amen to day. 

ALL (thereafter) 

Calm is the cloud upon the hill. 
We are comforted in our way. 
Nondrous is God’s sovereign will, 
Tree is down but seed is deep. 
The child a sire will soon fulfill. 
Branch will rise while root’s asleep. 
Wondrous is God’s sovereign will. 


the men kneel, the women 


After the rain the rivers flood. 
Thanks from the humble heart do spill. 
All things whisper in the blood. 
Wondrous is God’s sovereign will. 
Amen. 
(Now goodbyes, during an orchestral re- 
capitulation of the hymn, sweeping them 
all into high feeling and dignity, as they 
go. Lights of cars, off, switch on, and 
prosaic motor sounds, engines racing, etc. 
Lights wheel, and cars go.) 

NEIGHBOR 
I believe we'll just take you for a little 
ride, to cool off ? 

Mom 

Well do it! 
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Lou 
God, dog it, honey, my heart is in my 
mouth... 

CorRIE 
Sweet, sweet... 
(The fabulous bird—and the orchestra— 
sing out again, another of their ecstatic 
sentences, and then stop as suddenly.) 
Lou (going to her, whispering) 

Yes, honey. 
(She lets him enfold her. Again the moon- 
lit terrible sweetness of the mockingbird 
and the orchestra, and stoppage as sud- 
denly.) 
Oh, yes, darlin’, yes, yes. 
(He takes her toward the tonneau. The 
bird song: the pulse abating, the air swim- 
ming with now longer, truer, deeper 
strains of the orchestra, as they climb in 
and sit down, she in his arms, in the back 
seat of the tonneau. The moonlight is 
brighter on them, and elsewhere, deep 
shadows. The dark distant plain.) 

Lou 
(His eyes closed, his head on hers. A soft, 

breathing tiny melody.) 

Oh my, 
Oh my... 
(This is almost an agony of both desire 
and content. The orchestra says so. Lou 
speaks softly.) 
Mockingbird on the wire 
Talkin’ about it 
Moonlight inside of me 
Shinin’ on it 
Hand achin’ for it 
Tremble 
Lose my breath 
Oh my 
Oh my 
Honey 
Can’t stand it 
Love you so. 


(Blues) 

Ol?’ rain ease 

Ease me so today 

Wet rain easin’ 

Ease me so today 

In the dark 

What will m’honey say? 

Take her hand 

Put it on my breast 

Gon make her hand 

Feel trompin’ in my breast 

In my heart 

Oh will you let me rest? 

CorRIE 

(in pathetic struggle against him, exquisit 
agitation) 

What’s after me 

What’s so hot? 

Your breath is on my cheek 

There’s something in me 

Tremblin’ down 

Like a willow in the creek. 

Shut my eyes 

No, moonlight 

Please moonlight let me go 

Drowning moonlight 

All around 

I must not love you so. 

Lou 
(now urging his whole life upon her) 

Got my hands 

Work for you; 

Got my legs 

Walk all day for you; 

Got my eyes 

See all down the plains ; 

Got my grass 

Comin’ in the spring; 

Got my windmill 

Turnin’ by the cloud ; 

Got my sins 

Learn how to live; 
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She takes Pop’s arm. They tour the 
age, as if leading a grand march. They 
0, with a grand social swagger, the last 
f the crowd to leave. Nobody’s left but 
ou, Corrie, and Buddy. The three are 
strained, in silence. It is darkening 
iddenly. The moonlight begins to tell, 
athing the house and the yard, and the 
phjects in pale radiance, and the shadows 
we soft black. Buddy is lolling in the 
borch. Lou squats down in the yard look- 
ng far off, Corrie is fiddling with the 
ranches of the little elm tree. The mull ts 
dlling in the sky, a soft twang. The 
wehestra is breathless, shimmering with 
ormless emotion, harmonies lke little 
hifts of air, the catch in the heart, full of 
wuestions in love. The irresolute three 
ait, motionless. Then a mocking bird be- 
jins to sing. The orchestra has been simply 
long aching introduction to this. The 
yrds melody pours out, wringing their 
earts. It makes cry, cry, cry, over and 
igher, and clearer and purer, piercing 
he heart. The orchestra comes surging 
nder the bird’s ecstasy. Lou drops his 
ace into his hands. Corrie suddenly turns 
nd runs to Buddy and whispers to him, 
aking urgent appeal with her hands on 
im. He shoulders himself up from lean- 
ng, shrugs, and calculatingly, almost with 
n antic obscenity, he rubs his jaw with 
is thumb, and most knowingly, and slow- 
, goes away into the house. The bird ts 
till singing. Then he suddenly stops. A 
ngle cricket is sounding. Hot silence 
therwise. Then Lou swings and still on 


is haunches, he faces Corrie, and whis- 
ers.) 


ot my hot spell 
eep us blessin’ for the rain; 
ot my rain 
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Wet the seed upon the wind ; 

Got my God 

He put us two besiders ; 

Got my love 

Made of everything ; 

Here I am. 

What you going to do? 

(Corrie stands up beside him, in the ton- 

neau, reaching into the moonlight.) 
CorRIE 


(her fears breaking and her self rising 
whole ) 


I take this earth to my wedded husband, 
I will know it in his tender hand, 

I raise my face to this my heaven, 

And dream his child upon his land. 

The dry of summer is in his mouth 

The sweeping rain waits in his breast. 
He will give me both in proper season 
And wake the future from its rest. 
(More intimate and tender, here, the 
music, and Lou; holding her by the hand; 
whistles softly in and around her melody, 
wraps them both in his whistled varia- 
tions, and—what?—the mockingbird does 
just that same thing.) 

Ah, darling, mockingbird, 

Ah, what have you heard? 

Ah, purest, moon above, 

Ah, shine upon my love.... 


(She comes down beside him again, and 
the passionate music sweeps over them as 
they kiss and hide themselves in each 
other. Suddenly a car; off; lights sweep 
and pause, shining on them where they 
sit in the tonneau. They start apart and 
stand up, coming out of the tonneau. 
Their attitudes say, “Who's coming?” The 
orchestra answers it with a pronounce- 
ment of a rascal, a windbag, a sly, hoot- 
ing citizen who now walks on in the glar- 
ing pour of the headlights.) 
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Lou 

It’s the Reverend! 

CorRIE 

It is! 

(A recitative style, scandalously using 

both speech and occasional sustained must- 

cal note.) 
REVEREND 

(nooting musically and professionally) 

Amen! Holy, holy! 

Har I am, amen, little brother and little 
sister! As I say. 

Ho-ho. A-men. 

I couldn't be har this morning, a-men, 

Regret var’ much detained on other sacra- 
mental matters. 

A-men. 

Yo-ho, as I say. 

Come out now to mebbe help, if I can. 

Alleluia. 

For wherein grief doth come to visit all 
children of the earth, amen, so now 
therefore wherein my comfort shall it 
be laid upon ye. Yes, amen. 

(Suddenly conversational.) 

Where’s everybody ? 

Lou 

Gone for a ride. 

REVEREND 

Amen. 

H-h-h-hma (clearing his throat). 

Ye shall be given and ye shall be taken 
away, 

Alleluia. 

As | Say. 


Remember that the kingdom lieth ready 


to all, 

Like’s I say. 

Where is the man who can say, 

Amen, 

Whither and whereunto and upon which 
or what 
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The Lord’s lightning will strike, She hu; 
Alleloo. As I say. 
Glo-o-o-ry to the— 

Lou (interrupting) 
Reverend? 






REVEREND 
(speaking a sort of sacerdotal shortha 
Amen? 
Lou 
Will you do something? 
REVEREND (“yes’’) 
Alleluia : 


Will you marry me and Corrie, Rs 








night ! ? Right now? By the Lord? 
CorRRIE Declare, 
Lou! veren 
Lou (hushing her) 
Will you? Tler's | 
REVEREND oe 
Amen, I seen it the moment: 


Lord-crazy, the two of them, amen, no got me 
if ever, they was two: amen; crazy Mt § 
love, now don’t ask me. Alleluia. 


Lou 








0d WC 


Will you? pel 


AREVEREND 
Says will. Says s-u-u-u-r-e will. 
Says get to town, and get county clerk 
a bed, get license, says amen, I'll 
glayud to wed the pair. 
As I say. 


Amen. 


(With grand relish.) 








“U-Ul-U- 
lf, rig] 








poy it x 
Lou 4 
Amen 





lleluia 
Says Lord loves two pretty young fcllfPraise tl 





alovin’ and aneedin’ in the flesh, am@f-men! 
says Lord bless their sperts, every tit Corrie 
far’s I’m concerned, as I say. Alleluia. FRtle bu 
Yo-yo. fom an 





end’s 


Lou (spanking her hands together) “y 
1e 


Corrie: come: quick: git what you Ww 








She hugs him and then runs to the house. 

lw a duet for Lou and the Reverend.) 
REVEREND 

ine thing grow up take a wife people 

earth. 










Lou 
low by God, that’s the truth, Reverend. 
REVEREND 
an ain’t citizen till he gits self married, 
lare he ain’t. 
Lou 
declare, 1 believe you’re right? 
REVEREND 
lo feeling ike a baby’s arms around your 
k, life acomin’. . . 
Lou 
Declare, you make me feel like a man, 
rend ? 
REVEREND 
ller’s got to have him a woman, for to 
ake vision in life... 
Lou 
got me my woman now, ain’t never gon 
ther go, I declare. 
REVEREND 
ood woman’s like a green pasture, where 
¢may graze to your content... 
Lou 
‘-u-u-re gon make a citizen out of my- 
lf, right enough ! 
REVEREND 





nen, nd 
crazy 


clerk 


, Tg 
en: 


boy it with me, little brother, say it: 
Lou AND THE REVEREND TOGETHER 
Amen 
Alleluia 
ng follfPraise the Lord 
sh, am@ii-men ! 
ery titCorrie returns with Buddy. She has a 
leluia. File bundle. She writes a little note to 
fom and Pop, on Lou’s back. The Rev- 
ether) W'end’s music keeps up, revival stomp, 
ou wate'd he ejaculates “Amen!” ad lib.) 


PART THREE—THE LOVERS 
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COoRRIE 
Now give it to them, Buddy, dear, but 
not till we’re safely long away, Mom 
would grieve, maybe... 


Buppy 
O.K., babe. 
Lou 
Goodbye, Bud. 
Buppy 
O.K., wise guy. 
CorRIE 


Goodbye, brother, darling: I’m so happy! 
Buppy (hugging her) 

O.K. You ought to know....So long, 

Lou. At ’e ol’ fight! 


REVEREND 
(shepherding them out to the car) 


As I say, A-men, alleluia, yes. Yes. 


(Buddy watches them out; the car lights 
sweep across the house, the motor guns, 
they're gone. He stretches, shrugs, rubs 
his hair. He takes his clarinet and looks 
around, and strolls to the tonneau. He 
gets in. He is tired. He lies back, and be- 
gins to muse on his reed. This is a solo 
for clarinet, and orchestra accompani- 
ment, a serenade of the night, which is 
doleful, and sweet, and poignant, and in- 
quiring. It is Buddy’s essential self. Ever 
so young and questing. It is dreamy, 
slow, restless, jazz, nocturne, and it leads 
to sleep, for only time will answer what 
it asks. He falls asleep, curled up in the 
tonneau like a small boy. The plains sur- 
vive, in the music. Over the sleeping boy, 
and the plains, and the silent house, the 
moonlight now makes passage overhead, 
and the shadows shift; time passes; the 
mill turns gently; the music is breathing 
like the vast drifts of air over the plains 
at night. Over this, now, a car is ap- 
proaching, it stops, the motor idles, the 
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doors slam, goodbyes sound, and then the 
car gues away. Mom and Pop come on 
together. They see Buddy asleep. They 
stop and gaze at him.) 
Mom (almost a formal lament) 
He is gone. My child is gone. 
Pop 
(They converse gently about Buddy.) 
It began a long time ago, Mother. 
Mom 
I gave him goodness. 
I must have given him evil, too. 
Pop 
The good will drive out the evil. 
Remember the sweet fool that dwells 
within the boy. 
It takes a man to outrun him, Mother. 
Mom 
How dear he dreams in the moonlight ! 
Pop 
We must leave him his dreams. They are 
his. 
Mom 
God bless! God bless ! 
(They turn toward the house.) 
Pop 
They must be all asleep. 
I hope Corrie will take Lou, when he asks 
her to. 
Mom 
Oh no! 
Pop 
Well? 
Mom 
Yes, you are right. 
He’d wed her if she would. 
To lose my girl. 
To let her know a man. 
There’s something sad, 
Yes, I know, 
The joys, 
The duties, 
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The belonging, 

Yes, but there’s something full of hurts 
And things to bear. 

My little girl. 

Things to bear. 

God bless: God bless! 


(They move to the house.) 


I shall water my tree 
In the morning. 


Mom Anp Pop (together) 
Peace and the plains 
And the starlight 
Never do we doubt the stars 
Nor cease to marvel 
So do we look upon 
Our child sleeping 
Never do we doubt the child 
Nor cease to marvel! 
The old man is at rest 
In the graveyard on the plains. 
The night is good. steadily 
Goodnight. nearer, 


(They go in. Darkness of the moon. Sil brings | 
ence. Music of the plains. Night wind And wwe 
The mill going softly. Then: what: oveg™* 
the curve of the earth comes the soung™ 

in the sky, a liner again, a plane, higl 

and faithful and wonderful. The soun 
wakes Buddy. He bolts upright. H 
listens. He hears. He stands. He can§. 
stand it. The plane burrs louder ani. 
louder and gradually lower in pitch as i 

nears and goes over. He shivers. H 
stretches violently and dances muscularl@ 
alive a few steps to lose sleep. He take 
Corrie’s note and sets it at the base o 

Ma’s tree with a rock. He stares after tht 
plane. He claps his hat on his head. Ht 


shines, and wings out a skirling melody 
He makes the thumb gesture of thCoo-ce. 
comedy hitchhiker, and follows it. H@Nose a 





hurts 


on, Sih 
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PART FOUR—DAYLIGHT 


sakes hands with himself at the little 
house, and those inside. He leaves. And 
now moonset. The shadows slide softly 
jown to the level, as the moon-lamp arcs 
jown to darkness. Starlight. Plains. Quiet 
wafting on the level land. Another minia- 
ture tone poem. Moonset on the plains. 
Then in a gateway of perfect quiet, in 
the depth of the stars, the stage almost 
blacked out, the crow of a cock.) 


TRANSITION TO PART FOUR 


(The cock’s crow stings the orchestra 
dive again; a presage of light. Then light, 
the palest halo of dawn, appears on the 
sky at the horizon. And at the same time, 
what do we hear? The longing chord, the 
remote bellow and cry of cattle, coming 
to the water down out of sight on the 
land. From now on, the morning grows 
steadily but very slowly. The cows sound 
nearer. Their turbulent longing groan 
brings Pop out of the house. He listens. 
And we hear men, offstage, a chorus of 
wes and confused words, guiding the 
cattle. ) 


PART FOUR: DAYLIGHT 


Pop 
Coming to the river 
Where the water runs again 
They smelled it all night long 
And they’re crying for the fresh 
Oh, river, my dogie, oh river... 
(The chorus off-stage.) 

Corus 
(cowboy yell and yip, soft, far off) 

Yai-hai, 
Coo-ee, 
Coo-ee, 
Nose away, 
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Jingle-ear, 
Trot-trot, 
Beller 

And holler 
Yai-hai-hai, 

All night comin’ 
Smell the water 
Daylight 

Wind 

White water 
Yai-hai, fellers... 


Pop 
(Over the preceding chorus, at times. The 
orchestra growing with daylight.) 
It come back 
The day 
[t’ll come back again 
The plains and the stars 
Turn all night long together 
Sleep is the dry river 
That fills with dreams 
Day comes back 
It all comes back 
We go down with the moon 
And we rise with the sun. 


(Cowboy yip.) 

Ya-hai, hai-hai. 

(The cattle low.) 

Oo-ee, oo-ee, fellers. 

(The orchestra now like the growing 
white light before dawn, long phrases of 
increasing strength. From the roaduise 


yard, now, Corrie and Lou return, walk- 
ing hand in hand.) 


Pop 
Well, you kids? 
Corrie (runs to him) 
Pop. 
(She puts her head on his breast and nods 
against him, and it tells all they mean.) 
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Lou 


We run off. Last night. Reverend marr’d 


us in town. 

Pop 
Well, amen. Amen. 
(Corrie runs into the house.) 

Lou 
’M a citizen now. 

Pop 
Shake my hand, son. 
(They shake.) 

Lou 
Glory, I declare, it’s mighty sweet 
This way, I do say. 

Pop 
I was hopin’. 

Lou (a philosopher) 

Now you take love. 
Now love makes life. 
Now the earth sustains life? 
Now water gives life to the earth? 
Now the cattle live off the earth. 
Now we tend the cattle. 


Now these things are in my heart, to- 


gether. 
Now you can’t divide them. 
By God ammighty. 


(During this, the birds begin to sing. 
Everything grows and carols. The cattle. 


The men, unseen. The light.) 
Pop 

The cows come to the water 

Day is the night’s daughter. 
Lou 

We better help. 


CoRRIE 
Yes, mother. 
(Alternately, from here.) 
Home, darling? 
Yes, mother. 
Heart, dearest? 
Yes, mother. 
Hurt and truth? 
Yes, mother. 
Pretty, darling? 
Yes, mother. 
Forever, child? 
Yes, mother. 
Yes, child. 
Yes, mother. 


(Mom gives her the watering can. Corre 
sprinkles the tree as the sun rises. The 
gold light pours on the women from the 
level of the rising sun. The sky is das- 
sling gold, silver, fire. The women rise 
to the sun.) 

Mom AND Corrie (in splendor) 
Forever, child? 
Yes, mother. 
Yes, child. 
Yes, mother. 
Yes — Yes. 


(The crash of the rising sun, in the or- 
chestra, a grand sentence, tutti, cymbals, 
utmost splendor and affirmation. Then 
suddenly the orchestra and the two sing- 
ing women stop, and in far contrast 1s 
heard the distant singing of the men and 
the lowing of the cattle. Then near again 


(They go out. Mom and Corrie come out the next sentence of day, crashing orches 
of the house. They go to the tree. Mom tra and soaring women’s voices again. 
takes her letter and reads it, and Corrie Then nearby silence, and again far off, 
nods to her. They embrace. Sound of ris- the men, the cattle. And so, alternating 
ing day grows all about them. Mom has a_ the near world again and again with the 
watering can.) far one, the chorale, the orchestra, the 

Mom (dialogue in tender melody) sunrise, climb and end in glory as the cw- 
Dearie, child? tain falls.) 





National Religion and 


National Destiny 
By Fred D. Gealy 


S JAPAN HAS PURSUED its purpose to exalt its status 
from a geographically inconsequential archipelago to a con- 
tinental empire of sufficient extent and power to maintain 

itself against any combination of possible hostile powers, it has 
sought to undergird its national life with a national faith. Those who 
direct the course of modern Japan are convinced that a nation can 
achieve a heroic destiny only if its history is in accord with and pre- 
determined by a religious absolute. It is as an ethical and religious 
norm that Shinto functions. It therefore both justifies and interprets 
Japan’s dynamism. 


In itself Shinto is of slight importance. It is of very great impor- 
tance, however, first, as the powerful ideological tool which has 
furnished Japan with a sense of destiny and with cohesion and drive 
to pursue it, and second, in that it brings to the fore the general 
problem of the relation of religion to national destiny. To so many 
Westerners, religion is either completely unimportant or purely a 
private and individual affair, and without real social significance. It 
therefore comes as somewhat of a shock to us that a pagan nation 
should have used religion as its chief aid in formulating its goals 
and in forging itself into an instrument of power to effect their 
achievement. Shinto, therefore, deserves careful investigation. 


At the head of the list of all current studies of Shinto stands 
Modern Japan and Shinto Nationalism*. Dr. Holtom remains the 
world’s best-informed non-Japanese student of Shinto. His long resi- 


_ _*Mopern JAPAN AND SurintTo NationauisM, A Study of Present-Day Trends 
in Japanese Religions, by D. C. Holtom. University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
A d / : 
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dence in Japan until 1941, his painstaking and persistent investiga- 
tion of every phase of Shinto, his comprehensive grasp of the 
general history of religions, enabled him to write his earlier The 
Nationai Faith of Japan, a book which will long remain the standard 
treatment of the subject. 


The present briefer work is devoted to six phases of the con- 
temporary religious scene in Japan; namely, the relitious founda- 
tions of the Japanese state, Shinto and Japanese nationalism, nation- 
alism and universality, Japanese Christianity and Shinto nationalism, 
Buddhism and Japanese nationalism, and the overseas expansion of 
State Shinto. Relative to the subject matter under discussion no 
current writer has brought together so much valuable contemporary 
source material nor evinced a more adequate understanding of the 
issues involved. 


Dr. Holtom is concerned to show that at the root of Japan’s 
dynamism is the conviction that the Emperor, the people and the land 
are of divine origin and therefore have a sacred mission to perform 
in relation to the world, that this sense of origin and destiny has 
been a constant in Japan’s history and by and large has subdued to 
itself Buddhism, Christianity, and the patterns of western civiliza- 
tion. Therefore, he urges “it would be a misreading of the facts if 
we should be content to account for the vigor and steadfastness 
with which this conviction of mission is asserted, merely as a search 
for compensation in the presence of frustration and insecurity, or 
as a pious verbiage that cloaks desperate economic need.” 


Of the historic evidence in support of his thesis there can be no 
question. Dr. Holtom searches and sifts his sources with meticulous 
care. What perplexes the modern observer, however, is the question, 
How do ancient mythologies—which to outsiders, and, indeed, to 
Japanese in their scientific moods are so patently fanciful—main- 
tain their contemporary vigor? If the national faith of Japan is not 
to be regarded as “a search for compensation in the presence of 
frustration and insecurity,” or primarily as a tool for achieving 
power and prestige, what is it that makes the Shinto dry bones live? 
Dr. Holtom’s book would have been of greater value both in inter- 
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preting the present crisis and for planning the peace to come if he 
had dealt at some length with reference both to Japan in particular 
and to history in general with the problem of the use and persistence 
of historic ideologies as continuing centers of loyalty and frames of 
reference. Taking history as a whole, there is nothing peculiar in 
Japanese national mythology or sense of destiny. All of the details 
may be paralleled in other mythologies. In Japanese history, too, 
these elements have lain dormant on occasion and for considerable 
periods of time. What is astonishing in the modern world is that 
State Shinto should have taken so vigorous a new lease on life in 
a nation that seemed to be rapidly modernizing itself along lines of a 
scientific and industrial—that is a secular—culture pattern. In its 
outward forms Japan was moving towards the West; in its inner 
core it was atavistic. How is such a scandal to be understood ? 


With regard to this complex problem, certain observations may 
be made. In the first place, it may be recognized that the essential 
problem of history is the problem of change, of adaptation, of con- 
tinuity and discontinuity. History moves in an alternating rhythm 
of varying tempi between periods of quiescence and ferment, of 
integration and disintegration. When peoples or periods suddenly 
become alive in dynamic self-reassertion and effect radical change 
on a vast scale, that is to say, when a major social revolution takes 
place, their centers of loyalty, that is, their energizing agents which 
furnish both pattern and drive, are commonly found in one of two 
extremes. The first is an ancient mythological, semi-mythological, 
or semi-historical absolute, which furnishes the nucleus about which 
new forms cluster, which provides a sense of continuity and there- 


1 


fore of security amid radical change, and which, because it is—or is 





represented as being—a uniquely significant cultural efflorescence, 
can easily be used as a means of setting aside subsequent segments 
of history in favor of a course of action which is said to be demanded 
by the primal and unalloyed absolute, and which interprets radical 
change as conservation, not as revolution. 


Radical religious changes are usually of this sort. Historic re- 
ligions never begin de novo. They think of themselves as revivals. 
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The Hebrew prophets did not regard themselves as innovators. The 
Christian church, in its turn, regarded itself as the true Israel. The 
Protestant Reformation was concerned to recover the pure and un- 
sullied faith and polity of the primitive church. The Renaissance 
believed itself a return to Aristotle and the Greeks. Richard Wagner 
is Adolf Hitler’s high priest because he has given an immortal 
musical setting to a mythology which though it is not significant is 
unmistakably old and Teutonic. That Japan should have sought to 
elevate itself to a position of new importance and power by appeal- 
ing to its national mythology and unique traditions is thus in no 
sense a phenomenon unusual in history. Most dynamic movements, 
whether among primitive tribes or civilized peoples, are interpreted 
in terms of repristination, which because it thinks in terms of con- 
servation and continuity makes a persistent appeal. 


The only other significant historical alternative to repristination 
has consisted in the total repudiation of the past and the attempt to 
center loyalty in a new pattern of perfection, which, although ad- 
mittedly it has never been concretized in history is nevertheless 
believed to be an immediate and inevitable goal. The French Revo- 
lution illustrates this type. That important event began as a great 
burst both of explosive faith and of non-faith. With its belief in 
liberty, equality, and fraternity there was joined widespread rejec- 
tion of the received form of the Christian faith. When finally there 
came disillusion deepened by failure of traditional religion, the sense 
of destiny waned and in the end France fell. There is a sense in 
which religion is the sense of destiny and when the former decays 
the latter dies. When both are dead it is the end of time. Not that 
a sense of destiny can of itself assure survival; yet, apart from a 
sense of destiny, in the long run significant survival cannot be main- 
tained. 


Of course Russia is the outstanding example of the method of 
repudiation. Here a new utopian order was erected on the complete 
repudiation of the Russian tradition including the Orthodox Church. 
Yet in spite of repudiation and purges, the Soviet revolution, like 


the French, was primarily a forward and positive movement. It 
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sought to restore no past for none has existed worthy of its hopes. 
Yet it fervently believes that what has never yet been achieved in 
history can even now be brought to pass in Russia and in the world. 
Here is more faith than in most religions. Here is an overwhelming 
sense of destiny ; hence, drive. 


The brilliant example of Russia to the contrary notwithstanding, 
the more common historical type of change-directing pattern is that 
followed by Japan; namely, the effort to create the new by restoring 
loyalty to the old. If such change is less rapid and less radical, it 
takes place with less destruction. At this point Japanese procedure 
differs from the type only in the degree of consistency and persistence 
with which it has been applied to the problem. In this sense Shinto 
is not sui generts. 


In the second place, the Japanese mind is so essentially communal 
and feudal that no universal religion has been able to disintegrate 
the nation-centered mores and elevate the popular loyalty to a larger 
frame of reference. It is this fact which has long made it obvious to 
the leaders of modern Japan that there is a certain incompatibility 
between a universal religion such as Christianity and ultimate devo- 
tion to the welfare of the nation-state. “I am a citizen of the uni- 
verse,” is not merely the logic of Stoicism: it is the logic of every 
universal religion. Therefore the rulers of Japan believe that Japan 
can increase its power position in the world only by remaining loyal 
to its national religion. They further believe the empirical state can 
survive the threat of disintegration only if it derives an absolute 
validity from its inner religious core. Historically, Japan is in that 
cultural phase of development in which it can enjoy full use of a 
national religion; ancient and feudal Shinto have been too well in- 
sulated from the acids of modernity to permit any important dis- 
integration. And Japan is convinced that it can raise the flag of a 
new order on the flag-pole of an ancient faith. 


The pervasive influence of a universal religion in the West, the 
secularization of Occidental life, and the consequent decay of formal 
state religion have resulted in the doctrine and widespread practice 
of separation of church and state. This is indeed true everywhere 
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in the West, even in Italy. It is true in England, too, although the 
Anglican Church remains established and the Prime Minister ap- 
points the Archbishop of Canterbury. In effect, the state in the West 
has become the secular state. It rests on self-interest. The philosophy 
which underlies our freedoms is that since every man will protect 
his own interests, he may be assured that justice will ensue from the 
conflict of competing wills. 


To Japan such a philosophy leaves the state without spiritual 
foundation. It seems obvious that Christianity as a universal religion 
cannot be stepped down to be primarily the protector of the state. 
Since a national religion is impossible to Christians, and since a uni- 
versal religion is at heart indifferent to the welfare of the provincial 
state as an end in itself, the Western state is inevitably secular. Re- 
verting to self-interest, it loses its sense of mission, decays, and 
succumbs to the ruin of time. Japan intends to avoid this by main- 
taining a national religion as against all competitors. 


It is too late, however, to re-establish a national religion in any 
part of the world. Every significant trend of world history is against 
it. Japan cannot win the war; that is to say, she cannot permanently 
assert her domination over eastern Asia and the Pacific. A new 
order will rise in the Pacific but it will not be Japan who will estab- 
lish it. Like all religions that become primarily tools, Shinto will fail. 


It has been urged that the power of Shinto in Japan can be broken 
only by the destruction of the Imperial House, thus bringing to an 
end the thread of Shinto continuity. This, however, is doubtful wis- 
dom. So far as the United Nations may offer effective advice at this 
point, they should guide the new order in Japan into the pattern of 
England, and encourage the continuance of the Royal House for the 
same purposes for which it exists in Great Britain. The Emperor 
will not be held responsible for the war by anyone, and it is only 
ignorance which prompts our publicists to unite the name of Hiro- 
hito with that of Hitler and Mussolini in a Satanic triumvirate. 
China will not be a democracy of the American pattern after the 
war; why should we expect Japan to be? There is much reason to 
suppose that great numbers of Japanese would welcome a return to 
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trends which were rapidly asserting themselves before the present 
military usurpation, when Japanese political life was moving in the 
direction of the British model. 


Shinto will not be destroyed by a direct attack upon it by the 
United Nations nor will it be directly and entirely repudiated by the 
Japanese themselves. This latter is as unthinkable in Japan as would 
be the repudiation of Washington, Jefferson and Lincoln by the 
American people and the destruction of their memorials in our 
capitol city. The defeat of the military in Japan will be the defeat of 
the military. It will not itself be the defeat of the Emperor nor yet 
of Shinto. ) 


Shinto will disintegrate in the modern world only when it is 
recognized by the Japanese as no longer relevant as a tool to fashion 
Japan into an instrument of conquest over Asia and the world. We 
should not wish to destroy the sense of destiny in the Japanese. We 
should rather wish to direct it to ends which are in harmony with 


the larger welfare of mankind. If we expect to win the peace, 


we should be fighting the war, not just to avenge Pearl Harbor, but 
to establish a new order in Asia, an order better than that which 
existed before Pearl Harbor, and better than that which Japan has 
herself designed. The evil aspects of Shinto will fall into the his- 
torical limbo in which they belong only if we can create a new order 
in Asia in which Japan will have an honorable and self-respecting 
share and in which her energies and talents may find rightful and 
full expression. After all, it is always contemporary situations which 
furnish the means of sustenance by which ancient patterns of thought 
live. 

It is somewhat the present fashion and a very real peril to de- 
scribe the Germans and the Japanese as in some way almost biologi- 
cally wicked and therefore meriting complete annihilation. It ought 
not to be necessary to say that this is a false conception of these 
peoples in particular and of human nature and of historical process 
in general. The present is no time to indulge in superficial judgments 
of human nature in history. 








Indians in a Pan-American 
Democracy 


By George C. Vaillant 


UR AMERICAN PAST may be divided into three great 

eras, Indian, Colonial, and Republican. This common 

experience all Americans share from Chicago to Punta 
Arenas. Now events seem to be shaping our destiny into a fourth 
epoch of continentalism, a real Pan-Americanism. The history of 
the Americas discloses a growing population wherein successive 
groups have attained a spiritual and economic liberation. Often and 
perhaps in the aggregate this freedom has been achieved at the 
expense of nature. Yet there are likewise many instances where the 
liberation of one group encompassed the destruction of the liberties 
of another. 


Americans vaunt their independence, boast of their form of gov- 
ernment, allude cheerily to the democracy of their republics, yet 
maintain millions of individuals with their civil rights dwarfed or 
truncated. Latin-Americans sight accurately on the North American 
Negro situation and the technological unemployment of millions in 
our industrial areas. North Americans draw no less fine a bead on 
the state of the Indian populations in many Latin-American re- 
publics. As fellow Americans we both are depriving ourselves of 
rich additions to the value of our corporate societies. 


The Indian situation affects more people and more countries than 
any of the other groups restricted in terms of their civil rights. 
Without implying that their case is more serious than that of others, 
a review of the Indian problem and its effect on Inter-American 
development will perhaps broaden our grasp of our continental 
society and its evolution. 
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The Indians originally migrated from Asia to America, populat- 
ing the continent by the infiltration method of hunters, in contrast 
to mass migration or formal colonization. These migrant groups 
tended to become the nuclei of larger social organisms, differentiated 
by language, physical type, and adjustment to environmental condi- 
tions. Variety in the original immigrants tended to become accen- 
tuated in terms of isolation and the consequential establishment of 
interbred strains. Thus there was never a basic unity to the American 
Indian population. 


The cultures of the American Indians reflected the wide geo- 
graphical variety of the lands on which they lived and the way they 
found most effective to maintain themselves. After centuries of 
existence some groups altered very little their manner of life, like, 
for example, the Yahgan in Tierra del Fuego or those tribes inhabit- 
ing the Great Basin area of the United States and the vast wilderness 
of Northern Canada, while other peoples developed highly specialized 
techniques of living. In the main, however, there was a steady 
development of agricultural life, based on indigenous regional plants, 
which the Indians domesticated. In Middle America and the Andean 
region great civilizations came into being; in other places there were 
infinite series of gradations below these high points. The terrain 
in some localities did not permit a lavish exploitation of its resources. 
In others, settlement and population growth had not matured to a 
point where requisite manpower and accumulated techniques were 
available to produce the material and spiritual equipment of a high 
culture. 


There are no accurate estimates of how many Indians populated 
the Americas ; they range from 40,000,000 (Kroeber) to 15,000,000 
(Mooney). There was little sense of political unity among the 
Indians, which differences in physical type, language and culture 
accentuated even further. Few tribes lived in close contact with one 
another since underpopulation permitted relatively unmolested occu- 
pation of terrain. Wars were perfunctory affairs, and military tech- 
niques were rudimentary since the struggle for existence lay much 
more directly in terms of natural forces than in competition of rival 
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tribes to dominate enough land on which to live. The pattern of 
action and thought of the Indians, speaking in the broadest general 
terms, lay more along the requirements of nature worship, than in 
building up competitive attitudes individually and politically, or in 
self-glorification. 


Thus religion and religious practice included those fields which in 
our modern European culture are devoted to medicine, science, art, 
music, and the like. Government, based on custom, required none of 
the highly elaborate legal machinery we use today. Economics 
covered basic subsistence methods of production and minor ex- 
change ; wealth symbols, like currency or banks were virtually non- 
existent. Yet agriculture and techniques for manufacture were highly 
developed on a craftsmanship base. There is no question that the 
Indian culture was strongly in the ascendancy at the time of the 
Conquest. 


European contact took several forms after 1492. The Spaniards 
operated in terms of conquest, tribute, and exploitation. They recog- 
nized, however, the Indians of Middle America and the Andean 
region as potential citizens and built up a program of indoctrina- 
tion—spiritual, social, and material—calculated to build up the man- 
power and wealth of Christendom as manifested in the Holy Roman 
Empire. The Spaniards touched the most highly civilized and most 
densely populated portion of the Americas, so that an ecclesiastical 
and hereditary nobility could be imposed and supported by this 
highly productive Indian mass. 


The Spaniards, leaving their meagre peninsula impoverished 
during their conquest of the Moors, were impressed with the opu- 
lence of New Spain. Patents of nobility were issued to native princes, 
intermarriage was sanctioned, the Indians at first were not so much 
chattels as a new social class to exploit. Thus the Indians were con- 
served, as it were, in accordance with ideas of social hygiene that 
were long on ideals but short in practice. Allowing for the advances 
of three centuries, conditions of life in general were perhaps better 
than in industrial society in early nineteenth century England or 
New England. 
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Contacts made with Indians in North America were not so suc- 
cessful from the European point of view. The Indians were fewer 
in number, their economy had little surplus, and there was no oppor- 
tunity to create a productive labor group. Somewhat analogous situa- 
tions came to pass in Brazil with the forest Indians, and to the south 
in the Argentine. The Indians in these outlying regions became a 
problem in security and were hunted off by military means. The 
brute work of exploitation fell to the colonists themselves. Thus 
there was for many years no social problem with the Indians, only 
a military one. Yet the colonists could never have existed had not 
the Indians pointed the way to the exploitation of natural resources. 


In the Spanish colonies an important situation began to build up 
that has direct bearing on conditions today. Evangelization had pro- 
ceeded apace, administered with sympathy and _ understanding. 
Priests, members of the monastic brotherhoods, and educated Indians 
examined the basic elements of Indian language and culture with a 
view of orienting themselves better to the conditions with which 
they had to deal. Today, over four hundred years later, we long 
for a similar background for mutual understanding. As a result of 
this training, Catholic and Indian traits were merged to form a 
social core which still endures. 


Economically, the plight of the Indian became worse in successive 
generations. Indian village holdings were drastically curtailed and 
even pre-empted by the civil authorities; groups of Indians were 
transported bodily into white holdings. Yet other Indians and the 
growing number of mixed bloods came to form the craftsman group 
and even had members in the lower ranks of the clergy and its lay 
officialdom. High official posts fell to Spaniards from the homeland 
who served a term of duty hoping to return to Spain enriched. 
Wealth in land and property was largely in the hands of resident 
Spaniards, the Creoles, some of whom later joined the ranks of the 
absentee landlords in Europe. 


For example, the Indian in the Mexico of the eighteenth century 
came to have a dual position: a blood grouping based on descent, 
involving the recognition of various grades of intermixture with 
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white or Negro or both, and a social position based on his livelihood, 
If an Indian had property and lived as a white he was classed as one. 
On the other hand, a man with a high admixture of white blood 
reduced to the penury of village life would be listed in the census 
as an Indian. 


Whatever sense of racial solidarity was expressed in social con- 
ditions rather than by blood, culture values were passed on in terms 
of village crafts designed for utilitarian purposes. Outstanding 
craftsmanship or artistry was absorbed into producing material for 
the upper classes or in adorning and expanding the rich ceremonial 
equipment of the Colonial church. Thus what was made or produced 
in Indian America under the Colonial administration took form 
largely as a result of Indian skill and labor. The whites as im- 
presarios controlled and guided. 


Intellectual culture under such circumstances belonged to the 
whites, reflecting the trends and currents of contemporary Spain. An 
attenuated but unbroken chain connected it with older Indian cul- 
tures preserved by antiquarians, historians and ecclesiastics. This 
irrigated meagerly the Indian culture; the forces which sustained 
it were European interests in history, the natural sciences and, later, 
romanticism. 


It is curious that there was so little revolt on the part of the 
Indian population. Indian troubles came with the untrained tribes— 
border warfare of much the same type as flared up along the expand- 
ing frontiers of the United States. The Indians, brought into the 
colonial economy, were too dulled by labor, and mass expression was 
too deeply fulfilled by ecclesiastic ritual for the ideas of revolution 
to mature. Energetic Indians saw their future not as leaders of their 
own people, but as gaining status in terms of the white social order. 
Occasionally, unbearable conditions might lead to a small local up- 
rising, but there was no common ground of feeling. In Peru alone 
are to be found exceptions to this general rule, since in that country 
there was a hold-over of a feeling of racial solidarity. The small 
community unity, differences in language, lack of inter-village con- 
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tact, absence of even a tradition of mass action, chained the Indian 
as effectively as the suppressive measures imposed from outside. 


The American Revolution was in essence a war between the 
native-born colonists and the home-born administrators for the con- 
trol of the natural resources. Yet the battle lines of the revolting 
groups were formed from the less powerful elements of the com- 
munities. Therefore, in general, the farmers, craftsmen, and small 
tradesmen made up the armies. In Latin-America, mestizos and 
some Indians from the same classes under the direction of Creoles 
formed the battle lines against an essentially all white group. 


In Mexico a regional solidarity came into being for a brief space 
with native-born whites, mestizos, and Indians invoking the protec- 
tion of the Guadalupe Virgin cult, the bulk of whose votaries were 
Indian. The government forces rallied back of the white Virgin of 
Remedios, who had aided Spain so long. 


Ideas must have filtered down into the lowliest Indian com- 
munities, for revolutionary activity rests on aroused manpower. The 
juggling for power, even if often expressed in praetorian revolts, 
almost as often required the raising of levies. More and more Indian 
blood had a chance to mingle with social white strains, and the 
Indian became less a blood and more a social creation. Gradually, 
with the strengthening ideals of nationalism, with the dawning of 
more robust ideas of links with the soil, Indian heroes of the Con- 
quest began to be idealized. This process was the white recognition 
of the Indian and his place in society, rather than a nascent Indian 
sense of solidarity. In general, Indians en masse left politics alone. 


The Negro revolt in Haiti was not a reaffirmation of Negro 
culture. It was a class upheaval conducted in terms of European 
techniques aided by an assumption of a common European language, 
French. The racial Indian never was capable of that. The breakdown 
of the Maya revolt in Yucatan came from its being Indian, from 
their having to return to make the muilpas when the first rains came. 
Yet here was the most successful upheaval of the Indians. 


The United States derived much of its economic and cultural 
inspiration from England. Thus the successful nineteenth-century 
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man had a fat salary, bonds and shares, a factory or mine; the older 
concept of wealth in terms of land holding had gone out. A middle 
class could grow and fatten and take up slack in the rising numbers 
of capable workmen. 


In Latin America, the successful men—revolutionary or counter- 
revolutionary—thought of land as the symbol of prosperous success, 
patterning themselves perhaps on the prestige standards of Spain 
and Portugal. There was no medium like an expanding middle class 
to bind the social order in ties of national unity. A highly powerful 
and mobilized minority held a vast majority in thrall, but that was 
again sub-divided into the equivalent of our white collar group, the 
draftsmen and mechanical or extra-active labor class, and the big 
social-Indian class, the field worker. Yet between the power men and 
the top of this majority yawned an immense gulf. 


The long European struggle between Church and State was 
waged in the New World, too, with the same variation in principles 
and individual motives. The weakening of ecclesiastical strength and 
the contraction of its wealth may have contributed to a middle class 
expansion by permitting more government jobs through increased 
government revenue. In certain parts of Middle America it thrust 
the Indian adrift, allowing him to revert to a mixture of pagan and 
Christian worship, rudderless without the direction given by strong 
parochial authority. The Indian was too Indian to adopt the social 
attitudes of the urban dwellers and tended perhaps to retire more 
deeply into his shell of enduring aloofness. 

Thus in the most socially experimental of the Indian Republics, 
Mexico, we find the people with Indian blood in the ascendant and 
proud of their Indian past. They are trying to impart this pride to 
the social Indians and to induce them to participate in the life of the 
Republic, holding on to their Indianism, but accepting the social and 
intellectual equipment of the white world. 

The history of Mexico has shown abundantly that Indian blood 
is no deterrent to eminence. In every field from government to exact 
science, mestizos and Indians have performed honorably and super- 
latively well their tasks. The combination of both heritages, European 
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and Indian, has been successfully achieved. The stigma of the blood 
on even the social Indians, so strong in Creole society, has been 
eradicated. The middle classes, clerical and mechanical, have had a 
triumph, and the value scale of a parent civilization in Europe went 
out with the revolution. 


This process has been called Indianismo. We call it democracy in 
the United States. It is a method of achieving participation and unity 
within a rigorously divided social and economic structure. The main 
proponents of democracy in the United States have not come from 
the most numerous social strata, but rather from the literate middle- 
class group whose life comprises the advantages of partially attained 
privilege with the acute realization of its lack in other respects. In 
somewhat the same way we find the proponents of Indianismo drawn 
from the middie group, voicing the same burning faith in an ideal— 
tapping the immense resources of brains and energy that exist in 
the socially Indian populations. 


We keep our reservation Indians impounded and deprived of 
most civil rights, because their former culture was unsuitable for 
inclusion in the European patterns of the recent centuries. Their 
standard of living almost everywhere would be considered disgrace- 
ful in terms of a voting American community. Yet they have in- 
creased in numbers and outgrown their reservations. On a laboratory 
basis we are endeavoring to harmonize the two violently opposed 
modes of life, the existence of the self-sufficient communal tribe and 
the delicately articulated demands of a highly populous mechanized 
state. On many reservations the Indians have been encouraged to 
employ again their craftsmanship, markets have been found, and 
the supply does not fulfill the demand. The strong simple designs of 
native workmanship answer a craving for authentically American art. 


Wistfully our writers strike on pioneer themes; our artists depict 
the gray lowering ceiling of our spiritual life. We have attained our 
growth, we are free, but, like a person once dominated by his par- 
ents, and freed of them by death, we do not know what to call our 
own. In our spiritual life we have been a European colony despite 
our independence in everything else. We seek our own America. 
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In Mexico, in Colombia, and in other of the Indian republics 
this same sensation surges. To achieve independence of Europe and 
to affirm the validity of human life, two conditions dominate—the 
humanitarian political sense of national cohesion, and in addition, 
the sense of an integral national culture. Opposed to the fruition of 
this ideal is the dead weight of past experience and custom sanctioned 
by success. 


In the United States, the brute mass of “Culture” militates 
against glorifying the colonial and disclaims the American Indian 
past. Yet, in history, in economics, and in the mechanical sciences, 
we envisage our position with some pride. That strange impractical 
world of our creative minds, which means so much, reveals us as 
still colonial. 


One of the most significant movements to unite the Americas 
lies in Indianismo, in the achievement of a broadly democratic point 
of view. In each Republic this basic idea, so fraught with spiritual 
strength, will probably follow its own course of development. The 
infinite variety of social balance in the American republics will lead 
to different blendings and balances. In some countries complete re- 
jection may take place. The spiritual and the political senses of the 
word Indianismo should not be confused. If it should be cast off, we 
hope it will be the word and not the spirit behind it. 


What the Indians think of Indianismo, who can tell? There is 
without doubt a stirring, a restiveness, in the air of the pre-literate 
masses of America, one of those stirrings which presage great things. 
This stretching of a quiescent strength is probably seldom articu- 
lated by those who have most to gain. The words and the ideals 
come from the writers, the painters, the young lawyers, some of the 
politicians, small and great. In the same way before the revolutionary 
period of 1775-1825 there was a stirring, there was the same yawn- 
ing chasm between those who formulated the ideas and those who 
put the thought into being. Maybe the grapevine telegraph passes on 
this unrest from village to village. Some may know, but the process 
is obscure. 


The Indian has proved in the past and in the present his capa- 
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bility of absorbing many European techniques as well as certain 
European ideas. The millions who have not yet participated in the 
active functioning of modern American civilization are a tremendous 
reserve of strength and brain. The American revolution offered 
opportunity to many, perhaps Pan-American unity may do the same 
to as many millions more. Education and mutual respect can liberate 
just as truly as machine guns and executions. 


Common, as well as poetic, justice demands an opportunity for 
those who created life on the continents we occupy. The process will 
be slow. The Indians cannot do the job themselves. If we have a 
continental solidarity among the political powers, then we should 
recognize that Indians are fellow Americans too. Yet, let us realize 
that extension of what we call the “democratic idea” is “Indianismo” 
to the Indian Republics. This is evolution, not retroaction to Homme 
de Nature principles nor Utopianism. Indians do the work of most 
of the Americas. It is stupid not to let them do it well by withholding 
their right to participation in the common culture of the continent. 








One-Storied America: 
Santa Fe 


Translated by L. M. Chokla 


Epitor’s Note: Coming to the States for a look, a lecture tour 
and for writing a book about these funny people, the Americans, has 
long been a British custom. A hundred years ago the amiable Charles 
Dickens gave us the once-over, and stayed long enough to gather 
material for his less amiable AMERICAN Notes. From Thackeray in 
1852 right on past Arnold Bennett down to the Provincial Lady, the 
visitors have been sizing us up and then putting us into not always 
complimentary books, which we have enthusiastically bought. 


The Russians have been too busy to do much visiting and com- 
menting. Many Americans, however, have gone to Russia and have 
returned to write “impressions.” Will Rogers, after a brief visit, 
assured the home folks that there was “Not a Bathing Suit wm 
Russia.” Theodore Dreiser went the next year and came back to 
write DreIsER Looxs at Russia. More recently, Joseph Davies 
and Wendell Willkie have given us contemporary reports. In fact, on 
every conceivable topic, in every conceivable mood, Americans have 
gone into print about Russia. 


For the reason that there is no comparable body of Russian com- 
ment on things American, a delightful little book called ONE-STORIED 
AMERICA (also known as LITTLE GOLDEN AMERICA) has interest. 
This work was written in 1936 by two young Russians after they 
had taken a cross-country trip by automobile, accompanied by a New 
York engineer. An English translation by Charles Malamuth was 
published in 1938 by Farrar and Rinehart but is now out of print. 
The REvIEw presents herewith a new translation of that part of the 
narrative describing the visitors’ stay in Santa Fe. The “we’’ of the 
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account refers to the authors, Ilya Ilf and Eugene Petrov and occa- 
sionally includes their New York engineer friend known only as 
Mr. Adams and his wife, Beckie, who usually acted as chauffeur. 


TIS A LITTLE difficult to say just what rules we followed for 
choosing a hotel in a new town. Usually we would drive unhur- 
riedly along the streets, in silence we would go right by a few hotels 

as if we knew something bad about them and, still in silence, without 
any pre-arranged agreement, we would stop at the next hotel as if we 
knew something good about it. It is hard to say what played the 
greater part—our intuition, or the experience of that seasoned 
traveler, Mr. Adams; but the hotel always satisfied us. Probably the 
hotels we skipped would have proved no worse. The four-dollar 
room for two always had two good soft beds with several coverlets, 
and pillows as flat as a dollar, a bathroom with a white tile floor, 
and the forever seething central heat. 


One thing we knew very well: that economical travelers should 
not stop at hotels named Mayflower. Mayflower was the name of the 
ship on which some of the first settlers of America came over from 
England and that name is usually given to the highest priced hotel 
in town. 


In Santa Fe, by this method we selected the Hotel Montezuma. 
As we entered the lobby, several Americans lounging in rocking 
chairs with newspapers in their hands looked up at us curiously. In 
their eyes burned the desire to talk with somebody, to stir about, 
to worry. 


It may seem strange, but in this busy, highly business-like Amer- 
ica there are such people. Mostly they are elderly gentlemen in con- 
servatively cut suits of a conservative color. They have either made 
their stakes already, or they have given up hopes of ever making 
them; in either case they have plenty of time on their hands and, 
rocking away in the hotel chairs, they avidly watch for a victim. 
Beware of addressing such a one with an unguarded question; he 
will not let go his listener for several hours. With the shouting voice 
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of the American optimist, he will tell all he knows and in every 
phrase there will be “sure,” which means positively, or “surely,” 
which also means positively, or “of course,” which also means posi- 
tively. Besides this, in almost every phrase there will always be the 
word “nice” or “charming.” 


We quickly slid by the people in the rockers, went to our room, 
washed ourselves, and then returned to the street in search of a place 
where we might get our supper. 


In matters of this kind we had more of a system than in selecting 
a hotel. During the month and a half of living in the States we had 
grown so tired of the Arnerican cuisine that we were willing to try 
any kind of cookery—ltalian, Chinese, Jewish— just so it was not 
“Breakfast Number 2” or “Dinner Number 1”; just so it was not 
numbered, standardized and centralized food. In general, if one can 
talk about bad judgment in foods, then American cooking reveals 
bad, absurd and eccentric taste, bringing into the world such dishes 
as sweet pickles, cucumbers, bacon fried to the hardness of wood 
veneer, or blinding white bread, utterly tasteless (no, tasting like 
cotton). 


Considering all of which, we looked kindly on the lighted sign 
reading “Original Mexical Restaurant.” The sign held the promise 
of bliss and we quickly went inside. 


On the walls of the restaurant were hung crude but handsome 
Mexican serapes; the waiters were adorned by orange colored silk 
shirts and devilish cravats, the color of a drunkards liver. Enchanted 
with this orgy of color, as it may be called, we chatted casually while 
selecting our dishes. We ordered a soup, the name of which we have 
forgotten, and another little dish called enchiladas. Perhaps the name 
of the soup has been forgotten because the very first spoonful of it 
knocked everything out of our heads except the desire to grab a fire 
extinguisher and put out the fire in our mouths. As for the enchiladas, 
they turned out to be appetizing little pancakes filled with red pepper 
finely chopped, and mixed with artillery powder over which had 
been poured nitroglycerin. 
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Obviously, to sit down to such a dinner without a fireman’s 
helmet on the head is madness. We ran out of the Original Mexical 
Restaurant hungry, furious, and dying of thirst. Within five minutes 
we were seated in the standard American drug store and (after first 
drinking some ten bottles of gingerale apiece) we were eating—oh, 
what a shame!—the very same centralized, standardized and num- 
bered food we had just been cursing scarcely half an hour before. 


Barely dragging our feet along, after these dreadful goings-on, 
we went out for a tramp through Santa Fe. The usual American 
style of brick and wooden houses were not to be seen. Here, instead, 
were the Spanish adobe houses underpinned with heavy pilasters and 
from under the roofs protruded the ends of square or round ceiling 
beams. On the streets several cowboys were clomping in their high- 
heeled boots. An automobile rolled up to the entrance of a picture 
show and from it alighted an Indian and his wife. The man had a 
wide light red band tied around his temples. The woman had thick 
white wrappings on her feet. They locked their car and went in to 
see the picture. 


Four American boys with slicked down hair sat on the high 
stand for shoeshines. They were about thirteen or fourteen years 
old and they looked very self-assured. Mr. Adams looked long at the 
boys and at last, calling them “Gentlemen,” asked what they intended 
doing this evening. 


’ 


“We're getting a shine,’”’ said one of the boys, “because we are 


going to a dance.” 

More than this we could not milk out of the young gentlemen, 
so we returned to our hotel where the sizzling radiators warmed our 
rooms to a temperature of twenty-five [77°F] degrees. In the 
province of temperature the Americans are inclined to go to extremes. 
They work in overheated buildings and drink too-cold beverages. 
Everything that is not served piping hot is served ice cold. There is 
no middle course. 


The overheated rooms and the unquenched fire of the enchiladas 
caused us to get up in the morning entirely dry and well burned out, 
but ready for further adventures. 
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Santa Fe, one of the oldest cities in the United States, is the 
capital of New Mexico, the youngest state. However, outside of a 
few very old buildings, all the other houses in town are newly 
built in the style of the old Spanish Missions. The whole town seems 
somewhat artificial, as if made to order for American tourists. 


The exhibits of the New Mexico Museum, located in the long 
rambling building of the Old Governor’s Mansion, give a good idea 
of the Indian, Spanish and Mexican material cultures. The Amer- 
icans have few antiquities; they are carried away with them, care- 
fully preserve them, and do not look on tourists who are interested 
in such as a source of income. They will show you things no end, 
explain them, and furnish you with printed matter, beautifully 
edited, all without cost. There is even no entrance fee to the Museum. 


Just outside the town, amidst the austere red hills stand the fine 
buildings of the Rockefeller Institute of Anthropology. The Institute 
is subsidized by a son of Rockefeller’s. But what would have hap- 
pened if Rockefeller’s son had not been attracted by anthropology? 
This question could not be answered even by the vice-Director, Mr. 
Chapman, who explained to us the workings of the Institute. 


He showed us some excellently organized exhibits: thin metal 
shelves where rich collections of painted Indian dishes and kitchen 
vessels were accurately laid out; storerooms for the preservation of 
Indian rugs and woven pieces, in which a special temperature was 
maintained ; laboratories where young scientists were doing research 
work on apparently ordinary rocks. As we left, Mr. Chapman, a 
man with a fine, lean, energetic American face, said, 


‘The Indians are destined to disappear. We are making excellent 
studies of their ways of life, but we do very little for their preser- 
vation as a people.” 


We got to the Cathedral at about one o’clock, but the padre was 
kind enough to postpone his dinner a little. He unlocked the door, 
quickly knelt down, and then getting to his feet, he led us into a dusty 
storeroom where, in utter disorder—on shelves, on the floor and in 
cupboards—stood a number of wooden figures of Jesus, the Ma- 
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donna and saints. The figures were primitively but superbly made. 
These painted and gilded little statues were astonishing in their 
Catholic magnificence. 


Learning that we came from the Soviet Union, the padre grew 
even more cordial. 


“T, too, am a communist,” said he, “but, indeed, not the kind 
you are. The Christ was more than a mere man. That’s why he 
acted differently than people would act. But we are not to argue 
such things.” 


The sacristan of the old St. Miguel Church, built in 1541, where 
we next went, proved to be a Frenchman of the Franciscan order. 
With him the whole business seemed to be on a commercial basis, 
and before he would show us around, he collected an inspection fee 
of seventy-five cents from each of us. The church building itself was 
very old, but all the sculptures were new, chiefly the work of German 
factories. The greedy sacristan was pleased with them, however, and 
ardently insisted that we admire them, from which circumstance the 
conclusion might be drawn that this honorable Franciscan knew 
nothing of art. He, too, inquired of us where we came from but did 
not start talking about convictions. He only said that at present their 
Franciscan order did not conduct any kind of work in Russia and 
suggested that we buy postal cards with colored views of St. Miguel 
Church. 


On our return to the hotel, we began sorting out a pile of letters 
of introduction we had collected, discarding ones which we had not 
or would not use. Out of several letters which we had gotten from 
a friend of ours—a New York writer—we selected one for today 
addressed to the renowned American poet, Witter Bynner. 


Since letters of introduction are not sealed, we glanced over some 
of them before destroying them. The letters were very glowing, and 
we were pictured in them from the best side; but for some reason or 
other all of them described us as ardent admirers of Mark Twain. 
For some time, we could not imagine what moved our good writer 
to emphasize that detail in our biographies. After while, we recalled 
having told him once that we had visited the city of Hartford, 
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Connecticut, where Mark Twain had lived in his later years when 
he was famous and wealthy. We had described to him the wonderful 
quiet home of Mark Twain which stood right next to the house of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. We had told 
him that on the walls of the house and library there, we had seen the 
original illustrations of The Prince and the Pauper, familiar to us 
since childhood. The Lord knows we do not speak English remark- 
ably well, and possibly because our conversation was accompanied 
by vigorous gesticulations it must have created the impression in his 
mind that we were fanatic admirers of Mark Twain. 


Taking along the letters of introduction, we set out to visit Witter 
Bynner. On the way we saw Pueblo Indians who came from their 
villages to sell rugs and pottery. We had seen them also at the 
Museum, where they sell their bowls and fine water color drawings, 
depicting war dances with extraordinary accuracy. Their costume, 
adornments and weapons are reproduced with scientific exactness, 
and these water colors are valuable in the study of Indian culture. 


Witter Bynner’s house is chock full from bottom to top with 
Indian pottery and rugs and silver ornaments. It is a veritable 
museum. When the American poet read the letter of introduction, 
his face lighted up with a jubilant smile. 

“My friend writes me,” he said, “that you are crazy about Mark 
Twain.” 


We looked at each other. 


“It is remarkable,”’ continued the poet, “for I was a personal 
friend of Twain’s, and can give you a real treat right now. Twain 
once presented me with a photograph with a dedication in verse. 
This is quite a rare thing—verses of Mark Twain’s. And to you, 
his warm admirers, it will be interesting to read them.” 


He dragged us to the top of his stairway, all the walls of which 
were hung with photographs of American and non-American au- 
thors, where we conscientiously examined the portrait of Mark 
Twain and listened to the dedication in verse. 


We spent a very interesting evening with Mr. Bynner and learned 
from him where to go in the morning to have a look at some more 
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Indians. Mr. Bynner told us that in Santa Fe—situated as it is in 
the center of three old civilizations, Indian, Spanish and Mexican— 
there live many writers, painters and poets. They have run away 
here to escape from present-day America, but America runs after 
them. Close on the heels of the poets and painters, the millionaires 
have rushed in. They have built themselves villas and are inhaling 
the atmosphere of ancient civilizations—having first stocked up on 
present-day dollars. 


Here, too, lives McCormick, the renowned industrialist who used 
to have many enterprises in old Russia. Not long ago he went to 
Russia as a tourist, spent eleven days there, and upon his return 
delivered lectures in Santa Fe on his trip, talking mostly about 
“Intourist’” because in such a short time he had not had a chance to 
find out about anything else. 


“So many millionaires have gathered here,” Witter Bynner con- 
fessed, ““That it is about time for us to move somewhere else. How- 
ever, they will follow us there, too. There is no escaping them.” 











From a Pre-War Travel 
Diary 


By Stella Hutcheson Dabney 


OR YEARS Jeannette Peabody and I had talked of taking a 

Mediterranean cruise together, culminating in a visit to Greece. 

Now that our children had married and left us, we thought we 
would renew our youth by returning to the magic sea where civiliza- 
tion had its birth. Jeannette had twice been to Greece as a member 
of an archeological expedition. I welcomed this opportunity to see 
Greece as she knew it, so in the spring of 1932 we embarked on the 
S.S. Saturnia. Twelve days out of New York, two days from 
Naples, we were approaching Greece. After a lifetime of anticipa- 
tion a dream came true. 


There was excitement aboard as we arose at dawn to see the 
coast of the Peloponnesus breaking through the mists that hang like 
a veil over the islands and coast line of Greece. As we looked from 
our portholes we saw peak rising on peak and a long headland—low 
at each end and humped in the middle like a hippopotamus—bare 
and mauve grey in color, touched by the rose tones of the rising sun. 
We went on deck and were soon joined by English friends, Sir 
Arthur and Lady Crossfield. Lady Crossfield was a Greek before 
her marriage and pointed out places of interest to us as we passed 
them: Mount Taygetus in the Peloponnesus covered with snow; 
Mount Parnassus, a long range also snow-capped. Soon the island 
of Aegina shrouded in mist came in sight; then the bay of Salamis 
and the high ridge on which Xerxes sat and watched the Battle of 
Salamis. Now approaching the Piratus, we had glimpses of the 
mountains of Attica, Lycabettus, Pentellicus and Hymettus bound- 
ing and shutting in the Attic plain. 
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The Acropolis came in sight and as we entered the bay of Pireaus 
the silhouette of the Parthenon was etched against the dark outline 
of Mount Hymettus. A bee flew over the deck and lit on my hat and 
a little boy from Boston exclaimed, “It’s a bee from Hymettus!”’ 
The famous honey, tried later in Athens, was disappointing; how- 
ever, we all thought the bee a good omen. 


The first tender from the harbor of Pireaus brought a swarm 
of Greek porters on board whose quarreling over the luggage pro- 
duced a pandemonium which increased every minute. They shouted at 
each other, threw the luggage about and twice dropped our dressing 
cases full of bottles. The sea was high, the ship rolling and it was 
hard to make the tender. The sailors aiding the passengers cried, 
“One, two, three, jump!” and if you landed in the sea, it was too bad. 
We closed our eyes, said our prayers and jumped. 


The drive to Athens was six miles over a very hot and dusty 
road. We arrived and registered at the Hotel Petit Palais, former 
residence of Prince Nicholas, situated in a small garden of pines and 
palm trees. 


After a rest from the heat of the day we drove to the Acropolis. 
One is apt to feel disappointment over a person or thing long 
dreamed of. But of perfection, there can be no criticism and the 
Acropolis is perfection. The intense blue sky of Greece seen through 
the fluted Doric columns of the Propylaea and Parthenon, the 
symetry of their proportions, the tone of the Pentelic marble, turned 
through the centuries from white to deep ivory shading into gold— 
this is a scene of incomparable beauty! 


We wandered about for hours examining the fallen blocks of 
marble—many of them now being restored to the Parthenon—the 
long blocks of the pediment fifteen feet long, the sections of columns 
six feet in diameter. When the guard rang his bell for closing at 
6:00 p.m., we went over to the hill of the Pnyx and viewed the 
Acropolis in the fading light of a glorious sunset. 


On our second visit to the Acropolis we gave more attention to 
the Erectheum, beautiful and chaste in its proportions, but after the 
Parthenon, it is “like the murmur of a brook beside the sea.” Ele- 
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gance rather than majesty predominates in it. But the temple of Nike § air 










































is a gem, perfect in scale and proportion—a fairy-like structure and § resi 
a perfect example of the Golden Age of Greece. the 
Par 
We were invited to drive to Sunion, two and a half hours by wah 
automobile. It was a perfect day of sunshine and the fifty-mile drive - 
took us through rocky glens where numbers of rock plants grew § "© 
wild, and at the temple the fallen marble blocks were almost covered ago 
with wild flowers that grew on and between the stones: asphodel, was 
iris, pimpernel campion, Star of Bethlehem, vetch, blue and purple J” 
anemones and poppies. Morning-glories of every hue covered the 
ground. | 
we 


The temple was built on the highest point of Cape Sunion and J pip 
dedicated to Poseidon because in ancient times, as well as today, ver} 
there was a strong crosscurrent around the Cape which made it | 
dangerous for ships. We marveled at the temerity of the little Greek J asp, 
ships. We saw many small fishing vessels about, but as the day was J jy A 
very fine they were proceeding calmly on their way. The temple is J gg, 
built of white Parian marble which has retained its perfect white- J tin, 
ness. Looking through its fluted columns we had glimpses of islands Jj; ;, 
near and far through the misty haze that hangs over them. The Ff they 
climate of the Mediterranean countries is perhaps the most treacher- J 344 
ous in the world. You are deceived into wearing thin clothes by its J Gre, 
balmy midday air and come home at night almost frozen. The sun § p;,, 
bakes you and in the shade you are chilled. 





We had many delightful drives around Athens guided by our § our 
Greek chauffeur whose name was Thomas Markatos. Jeannette dis- to tl 
missed the name as too long and christened him, Georgio, to which fF ¢sco 
he submitted amiably and gallantly. He was our mainstay through- J dent 
out our visit in Athens. Grave, dignified, polite, patient and some-— scur 
what melancholy, he was typical of the modern Greek. In character J min 
so different from the mercurial Italian, he took great care of “his Gen 
ladies,” bought our picnic lunches, which we carried on our Nat 


cursions and, returning from a drive, he would take us to an open: 
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Nike @ air cafe where we could sip Turkish coffee or resinata, the strange 
and resin wine of the country. Our motor trips included drives to Kator, 
the late summer palace of King George which is high up on Mount 
Parnes. At the highest level of Mount Parnes, we could look down 
on Chalcis and the island of Euboea with its snow clad mountains. 


s by : 

ries Across the Euboean sea and the snow covered mountains of Euboea, 
mn ao could see Eretria, the little coast village where thirty-five years 
i ed | 38° Jeannette spent a month with an archeological expedition un- 


odel covering beautiful vases and gold ornaments. From Mount Parnes 


irple | also had a fine view of Marathon and the Attic plain. 


| the 
One Sunday we went to St. Georgeo, a fine Greek church where 


we heard mass chanted and the service intoned by the priest and 
and | bishop. A rich, oriental, melancholy chant, it is typically Greek and 
day, very beautiful, and differs from the Roman Catholic music. 

In the late afternoon we wandered around the smaller streets of 
Athens watching the native life of the people. There is no begging 
Was ] in Athens, though the people look very poor, and there is very little 
le is | solicitation to buy or efforts to exploit the traveler. From time to 





hite- § time one sees a face like a Greek god or goddess, but this is rare. 
ands J It is stated that the pure Gre :s never yielded to their conquerors ; 
The they continued to live in the mountains of Albania as shepherds 
cher and bandits for hundreds of years, and were active in the war of 
y tS] Greek independence in 1870. At night on the Acropolis, or on the 
> sun 


Pincean Hill one hears voices of men chanting the Hymn of Apollo. 


Our last day in Athens was very full. In addition to collecting 
- our § Our purchases from the near East relief shops, we went for luncheon 
» dis: § to the lovely home of Madame Venezelos. Under Georgio’s proud 
vhich § escort, we arrived very promptly at the time mentioned, but evi- 
yugh- § dently promptness was not de rigueur in Greece. There was much 
ome- § scurrying up and down by two footmen and a butler and after fifteen 
acter § minutes Madame Venezelos appeared. The President was away in 
“his Geneva trying to secure a loan for Greece from the League of 
r ex-— Nations. 


open- Two liveried servants served a sumptuous meal and a beautiful 
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young Greek taught me how to peel an orange without touching it 
with the fingers. Madame Venezelos, a woman of great charm, was 
devoting herself and her wealth to improving the social conditions 
of the Greeks. 


The next morning we left early on our motor trip to Delphi. The 
roads were very bad, as are all roads in Greece, and they grew worse 
and worse as the day passed. Our first stop was at Thebes at 10:00 
o'clock. This ancient city is now reduced to a village whose main 
street is shaded with large trees under which the modern Thebans 
sat drinking wine and taking their ease. 


We decided to stop for some hot Turkish coffee and to eat some 
hot bread we had just bought from a peasant woman carrying a 
basketful on her head. We spread it with a queer paste made of 
pounded almonds and olive oil. 


While we were sipping our coffee and enjoying the scene an old 
woman rushed out of her doorway and up to a man who was drink- 
ing coffee and resinata. She began scolding and abusing him and 


finally he produced from his pocket a piece of money and reluctantly 
dropped it in her talon-like hand. She took it and marched off mut- 
tering to herself but before leaving she said something to the man 
which caused a roar of laughter from all the bystanders. We asked 
our driver what it was all about and he said, “The old woman 


accused the man of cheating her in a sale. She was demanding her 
money back and said she would tell her son, the priest, if he didn’t 
return it at once.” 


The priest is an important person in Greece, so the threat was 
sufficient. When she took the money she had said, “You rascal, if 
there weren’t all these people about I’d take this chair and break 
your head.” Having just seen down-trodden peasant women hoeing 
in the fields while the men sat in the shade, and the women walking 
while husbands and sons rode the family donkey, I gloried in her 
spunk. 

For hours and hours after this we jolted on over what are called 
roads in Greece, but nowhere else on earth. The vertebrae in my 
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spine began to creak and several times on a particularly bad jolt I 
thought one of them had cracked. There was a loose spiral spring 
in the seat of the car and when the car lurched I felt myself impaled 
upon it. When all hope of survival had gone we suddenly came on 
a good bit of road built during the war by the British to carry sup- 
plies between Ilea and Saloniki. We stopped crawling, went into the 
high speed of twenty miles an hour and arrived at Delphi, bruised, 
jaded and listless—entirely indifferent to the Oracle and all the 
glories of Greece. 


We were wakened at four the next morning by the usual pro- 
cession of donkeys, the cries of their masters going to the fields 
and by the patter of herds of goats being milked and sent to the 
upland pastures. These sounds fitted into the surroundings and I 
felt that the Olympian gods were still alive. It was disappointing, 
however, to hear the steam exhaust of an olive oil factory across the 
street. Alas, at Delphi! 


It was a gorgeous day. We wandered up the Via Sacra to the 
great temple of Apollo where the Oracle uttered its prophecies. The 
cleft in the rock over which the Priestess sat can be identified. It is 
thought that a natural gaseous vapor came up from the cleft affecting 
the brain of the Priestess and she uttered strange phrases. These 
were interpreted by the Priest and proclaimed from another altar 
before the Temple of Apollo. 


But the day was so brilliant with sunshine that it pierced the veil 
of mystery and made us feel that the ancient gods were dead. I 
should like to see Delphi with dark clouds hanging above Parnassus, 
and Olympian thunder rolling and echoing in the gorges from which 
the Castalian Spring rises. 


On another beautiful day we drove to Epidaurus, which has the 
most perfect and the largest Greek theatre extant. It was built by 
Polyclitos—perhaps the Third—about the fourth century, B.C., and 
excelled all other Greek theatres in beauty and richness. The chorus 
space instead of being a semi-circle like all others in existence, is a 
large circle where the chorus moved about and sang. The stage behind 
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and above it faced the tiers of seats cut in the side of a hill. The 
hill rose green above the rows of seats—enough for twenty thou- 
sand people. 


The acoustics of the theatre are perfect. An English Don recit- 
ing a Greek ode and the opening lines of Antigone, from the center 
of the circle, was distinctly heard in all parts of the theatre. 


Later, returning to Athens for a few days, we circled the island 
of Aegina—beautiful and pastoral with flocks of sheep and goats on 
its hillsides, which are covered with small shrubs and trees and wild 
flowers. It is more wooded than most of the Greek islands and the 
beautiful temple on the highest point stands out against the blue sky 
in the midst of a grove of pine trees. 


On our last day in Athens we wandered through the narrow 
streets taking mental pictures of the people, who are proud, valiant 
and resourceful. They are very poor and life is hard for them, but 


it has not broken their spirit. They are a grave and dignified people 
keeping soul and body together on a mere pittance. In the markets, 
bits and shreds of meat are sold for a drachma or two. Parts of ani- 
mals, which in America are refuse, are eagerly bought. Like Spain 
and Italy it is an olive country, so everything is fried in olive oil or 
soaked in it. Mullet and sardines are the only palatable fish and in 
the rural parts goat and kid are the principal food. 


The narrow streets beneath the Acropolis are full of tiny shops 
where native embroideries are sold, both modern and antique. Native 
costumes hang from poles in the street inviting the stranger to buy. 
Some old Turkish silver and copper were alluring but we hardened 
our hearts and bought only small gifts for American friends. 


Shoe lane is, as its name indicates, a shoe market where Turkish 
slippers, carpet slippers, boots and shoes of all kinds literally cover 
the outside walls of the buildings. But the chief articles of trade to 
foreigners are bags made from antique or modern embroideries. 


There is rich food in Athens, as we observed when we lunched 
at the home of Monsieur and Madame Venezelos, but the poor live 
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on figs, grapes, chopped fried meat balls, ground almond meal, broad 
beans, olives, very good whole wheat bread, grits, and cheese of all 
kinds stuffed in bladders. Goat meat they have for festivals, and 
resinata wine and Turkish coffee wind up the evening meal. 


The peasants in the country through which we drove looked 
wretchedly poor. They go out to the fields early in the morning taking 
the whole family with them—children, babies and even the pet pig 
which is tied to a bush while the family toil. If there is a donkey the 
man rides it, either alone or with two or three of the children piled 
around him, but the woman always walks and frequently carries an 
amphora of water for the family’s needs. 


The goats are driven each day to the higher pastures as the spring 
advances and the shepherd takes his lunch of wine, cheese and bread 
with him. In summer he stays for days and weeks on the mountain 
top in huts made of straw or boughs. When all other nourishment 
is gone in winter, the flocks live on the carob bean. The Greeks’ 
principal crops are broad beans, wheat, some corn, olives and grapes. 


As a relic of Turkish dominion, the peasant women wear white 
scarves over their faces to their eyes. The custom is continued, not 
as a badge of servitude, but to keep the fine alkili dust of Greece out 
of the nose and throat. The men’s picturesque costume is the fusta- 
nella, all white with a skirt made of dozens of yards of cloth pleated 
into the waist and standing out above the knees like a ballet skirt. 


Crete was to have been one of the most thrilling adventures of 
our Greek odyssey, but alas! as our ship neared the island, a severe 
storm blew up and again Poseidon defeated us. We woke to find a 
rolling and tossing boat and a very rough sea. The harbor was too 
small to enter without danger in such a sea and there was no anchor- 
age outside, so the captain said it would be impossible to land. Hav- 


ing come so far to see Crete we felt mutinous, but could only grieve 
to have the Queen Mary put out to sea again heading for the Pelo- 
ponnesus. The next morning when we waked and saw a sea as 
smooth as glass, we felt still more aggrieved. 
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It was raining at Corfu, but Jeannette and I were determined to 
see the beautiful island, described by Homer as the meeting place of 
Ulysses and Princess Nausicaa, so we put on rain coats and set forth 
on our own. With our usual luck, we found a friend and protector— 
a delightful Greek youth, who drove a two-horse dilapidated car- 
riage with a top that opened in the middle and necessitated umbrellas 
to keep off the rain. 


Corfu has an air more of fairyland than of rugged heroic Greece. 
It is blessed with fertile soil, abundant water and lush vegetation. In 
April it was one vast flower garden, and brought vividly to mind 
Homer’s poetic description of its fertility. We drove between olive 
groves in flower on one side, and on the other, private gardens only 
partly hidden by walls of yellow Banksia roses and white and purple 
wisteria. The scent of orange blossoms mingled with that of roses; 
and children by the road threw bouquets into our carriage. Our 
young coachman conversed with us in a few words and much sign 
language. Because he spoke Italian, we asked if that was his native 


tongue. No, indeed, he was Greek, and he became so excited about 
his nationality that we apologized profoundly. When we arrived at 
the pier it took both our driver and a friend of his to load our cargo 
of flowers into the motor boat. 


As Corfu faded in the distance, we sat on deck in the twilight 
and in silence thought of what Greece had given to the ancient and 
bequeathed to the modern world. The following lines of Andrew 
Lang came to mind: 


As one that for a weary space has lain 

Lulled by the song of Circe and her wine, 

So, gladly from the songs of modern speech 
Men turn and see the stars and feel the free 
Shrill wind beyond the close of heavy flowers. 
And through the music of the languid hours 
They hear, like ocean on a western beach, 
The surge and thunder of the Odyssey. 





Sketches of the Region 
The Road 


By Joycelyn Pearson 


threw great clods into a long continuing mound of crumbling 

earth. The ground, still wet from rain the night before, sucked 
the blade, making it stick and jump so Pancracio bent lower and 
pushed the plow down deeper, his shoulders straining with the effort. 
In the next instant, the rotten blade grated against a hidden rock 
and split with a crack like the sound of a shot from Pancracio’s old 
carabina. He pushed back the sombrero from his eyes and knelt to 
examine the crack that ran jagged and sharp down the lower part, 
splitting the blade’s tip into two distinct portions, one still straight as 
before, the other swinging grotesquely to one side, loose and useless. 


T« WOODEN PLOW bit down into the yellow clay and 


Pancracio rose and looked around him. Only three rows had 
been plowed, with at least twelve to go and already the sun was high 
and red in the sky. “;Carramba! ;Madre de Dios!” he hissed under 
his breath. Shaking clinging clay from the plow, he swung it to his 
shoulder, turned and walked slowly across the field to his casita, in 
front of which a ragged little boy played in the dust. He was arrang- 
ing bits of stick and cloth in crooked patterns on the ground; in his 
concentration, his tongue wobbled back and forth between thin red 
lips. 

Pancracio laid the plow gently down on the ground and went 
inside to get sandals to protect his bare feet from the sharp rocks 
on the path that led to the village. A brown little woman with small 
black eyes sat on a low stool in the corner stirring a yellow mixture 
in the bowl in her lap, her bare feet pressed on the smooth dirt floor 
pushing her body back and forth in a rocking rhythm. 
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“Why, Pancracito, mio, what is it that has happened? Have you 
hurt yourself that you come into the house at such an hour?” She 
stopped her motion and sat waiting. 


“The plow, Felicita, it is split. I have nothing with which to fix 
such a crack, so I must go to Pajaro and beg aid from Diego Agaria 
who has so many marvelous tools. Surely he will let me have the 
loan of one small one.” 


Felicia began stirring again and the yellow blob sloshed back and 
forth against the sides of her bowl. “Very well, Pancracio, but mind 
you return by dark—and, hombre, remember the news so as to tell 


” 


me. 
“Si, mujer, si.” 


Pancracio picked up the plow, and swinging it to his shoulder, 
started down the trail; and still the little boy by the door said 
nothing, but arranged his sticks in yet another pattern. A sharp wind 
ruffled the dry upper dust of the yard, forming a small cloud that 
hid Pancracio from view as he mounted a slight rise, then it sub- 
sided as he reached the top and disappeared on the other side. 


The little village lay cached between two great stone cliffs, heat 
shimmering over its roofs. Pancracio, descending into the valley 
below, wiped his hot face on the sleeve of his shirt and shifting the 
burden on his shoulder, plodded on, his feet scuffing up the dust 
that eddied and sifted as he passed. 


It was the hour of siesta when he came to the place where the 
narrow road was surrounded by low houses. Each window was 
covered by its wooden shutter, and each little hut was quiet and filled, 
as Pancracio knew, with sleeping brown humanity. He set his plow 
down in front of the larger of the casitas and started in. A ragged 


little girl scurried past him and disappeared behind the pepper tree 
outside. 


Diego Agaria stood at the one small window lost in thought. He 
scratched himself and yawned, his thick lips smacking. At a sound, 
he jerked his head about. “Why, Pancracio, you startled me, amigo. 
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Come in. Come in. What is it that brings you here so far on a day 
when the very sky cries with the heat?” 


When Pancracio had made his request and Diego had gone out 
to get the tool that he wanted, Pancracio sat down in the misty cool- 
ness of Diego’s house to ease his tired legs and back. 

The door opened softly and someone entered. Pancracio looked 
up and saw standing near him a little man whose mousy face was 
almost lost in the gargantuan sombrero that covered his head. Diego 
returned at that same moment from the back room and the little man 
doffed his great hat. 

“Pardon, sefiores, for my intrusion, but I am journeying to Por- 
firio—and it is a very hot day, sefiores.”” He looked around for agree- 
ment. 

Pancracio nodded. 

“Could I have a drink of water?” 


“Of course, come in, come in. There is the gourd and pail.” 
Diego indicated a corner, then sat down himself. 


The little man drank thirstily, water trickling down over his 
shirt front. 


“Sit down, hombre.” 


“Gracias, gracias.” He breathed deeply and squatted on a low 
stool. “Let me get my breath, and I have some news to tell you.” 


“So?” 


“Si, si.” He winked at each in turn, sighed and laid his hat on 
the floor. “Ah, amigos, have you heard of the new road just finished 
the other side of Alvarez? No? Ah, so wonderful, so wide and 
long and smooth; hard like granite, and all shiny and sleek in the 


sun. Me, Sanchez, I have seen it. So beautiful. Lindisimo, amigos, 
lindisimo.” 


“A road! But we have roads here, hombre; there is nothing so 


unusual about a mere road.” Diego smiled in Pancracio’s direction, 
KT ,’ 
No?” 


“Si, certainly,” Pancracio agreed. 
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“But this is different. Built by the government in Mexico City, 
It does not even get muddy.” 


“No?” The other two became interested. 


“No. It is so hard and smooth, it isn’t even dusty!” 


“Madre de Dios, a road among roads!” 


“Si, hombre, si.”’ The little man scratched his head. ‘You should 
go and see it. A sight, sefiores, a real sight, verdad.” 


There was silence. 


Pancracio rubbed his face. “I shall take my woman and nifio to 
see that. Tomorrow, perhaps,” he said. 


“‘And I, hombre, I also.” 


They sat there, Diego rocking back and forth, his eyes closed. 
The little man picked up his hat and arose uneasily. 


“Well, seviores, | must go. Good afternoon and many thanks for 
the water. It was very good. Uh... Well, adiés. Don’t forget.” No 
one said anything. Pancracio snored and Diego still rocked back and 
forth. The little man looked around uncertainly, then plopping his 
great hat onto his tiny head, went out. 


Over one hill appeared the sun, over the other the cart train of 
the paisanos. They came over the orange and brown mountain and 
through the pass overhead—one behind the other. The whole village 
had come to see the much-talked-about road. 

Pancracio turned his mule aside and skirted around the wagon 
ahead. 

“;Qué! amigo, what a hurry you’re in. Are you afraid the road 
will be gone when you get there?” the driver of the other wagon 
wanted to know. 

“Ha, Ramon, want to race?” 

“Muy bien, Pancracio, let’s go.” 

So, grinding and screeching, the two carts careened around those 
preceding them and raced across the intervening plain. Behind Pan- 
cracio, his wife and son jounced back and forth, the woman cajoling 
him to go slower. The little boy said nothing. 
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At last they saw the road; and as they came near they left their 
carts. The thick grainy line of asphalt lay flat and hard there on the 
ground. It stretched on straight and smooth over the narrow plain; 
then, lifting itself a little, rolled on over the hill beyond. The vil- 
lagers stood all together, bunched at the road’s edge, staring in 
amazement, the sun glistening off their metal ornaments and making 
the broad sombreros on their heads bright with color. “;Hombre, 
Felicio, gué cosa es?” One old man bent down and wetting his finger, 
rubbed it back and forth over the surface. Ummmm. Look how 
smooth it is!” 


“Get up, old one. You act as though you’d never seen a road 
before. Now I, I have once—one almost like this one.”’ 


“T shall tell my grandchildren about this. Amigos, when will the 
motor bus drive over?” 


“Not for a time yet, grandfather. Be patient.” 


One old lady had brought her chair, and sat at the roadside, 


hands clasped in her lap, her grandson at her side. 

And still they came, all in their best—wide sombreros shading 
brown faces, feet bare. Color blended into color and formed a mass 
of brightness converging to the road bed. 

Someone had brought a guitar and soon a fiesta in miniature had 
started, the women swaying, the men patting their feet. Some of the 
men stood shoulder to shoulder talking seriously, while their women 
giggled and gossiped. The children raced about under the blazing 
sun. One little brown boy stood by himself near the wagon that was 
Pancracio’s—the boy was his too. He traced patterns in the dust 
with his dirty toe. 


“Listen, amigos, listen. Hear that?” 

“What, hombre? Oh, I hear. Listen, it’s the motor bus. The bus 
is coming. Everyone look. There!” He pointed a stubby finger to 
his left. 

“Yes, I see.” 


From the north came a long, shiny, new passenger bus. It bore 
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down ‘on the crowd and stopped with a mad screeching of brakes 
and much squealing of tires. The horn blared. 


“Look, Pancracio, it’s the little one who told us about the road. 
Look, man!”” A mousy face appeared from a front window. There 
were no passengers aboard. “Buenos dias, senores. I see you took my 
suggestion. Wonderful, no?” He took off his hat and scratched a 
black thatch of hair. The whole group was meanwhile inspecting 
the bus. 


“Will the day of wonders never cease? Two marvels in one 
day.” 


The old lady in the chair sat, hands in her lap, her old eyes 
glistening, and murmuring, “Si, si.” 


The little man got out and wiped away an imaginary speck of 
dust from the radiator, then used the same handkerchief to blow his 
nose noisily. 

“What think you, sefviores?” 

“Good, very good,” Pancracio replied. 

The little man cleared his throat. “And very hard to manipulate.” 


“You drive well, hombre,” said Diego. 


“Oh, ’tis nothing. Nothing.” He fingered the brim of his hat, 
then turned suddenly and violently threw up the car’s hood. “Come, 
gente, and see its insides.” All crowded about while he explained 
each part’s function. 


“Marvelous, sefior,” Diego exclaimed. 


The little man beamed. He jerked a huge watch from his pocket. 
“Pues, senores, 1 must go. Call your friends.” The paisanos fell 
back. “Adids, seiores, adids.” The little man, conscious of his im- 
portance, mounted to the seat, shifted the gears and ground off. The 
new bus would doubtless not be new long. “Adtés... .” 


They stood and watched until the bus was swallowed up by dis- 
tance, then turned and went to their wagons. The sun was already 
low and red in the west. 





They Didn't Shoot It Out 


By Ed S. Nichols 


N AN EARLY DAY when this country was settling up and bad 
men that had committed crimes were leaving home and coming 
west, to Texas, the people had to pick the bravest men they could 

get and elect them to office to hold these fellows down. Sometimes 
these outlaws would bunch up, come in to town, go to the saloons 
the first place, get about half full and get on their fighting clothes. 
If an officer started to arrest them, they’d often go after their guns 
and sometimes they’d shoot an officer down. I’ve seen men that 
wanted to be tough try to run over the law so they’d get to be called 
bad men. But I’ve always noticed that whenever one of them run 
up against an officer that he knew was his equal on nerve, he would 
surrender rather than shoot it out. From my experience I believe 
that all men, whether outlaws or officers, when they realize they’ve 
met their equals would rather compromise than shoot it out. 


This was proved to me when I saw two of the nerviest men and 
best officers that Texas ever had meet in Waco at Roper’s saloon. 
These officers had known one another by reputation for years, but 
had never met. Each one of them had the name of having shot 
thirty-two men. 


{ was playing billiards and several men were lined up at the bar. 
One of them spoke of a circumstance that he had heard of in which 
aman was accused of a crime. 


“T’ve heard that, too,” a man broke in, “but I don’t believe a 
word of it.” 


The man that was telling the tale stepped back from the counter 
and says, “Who in the hell are you?” 
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The man that said he didn’t believe it stepped out and says, “I’m 
Jim Coatright* from Fort Worth. Who are you?” 


“I’m Ben Thompson from Austin,” says the first man. “I’m glad 
to meet you, Jim,” and put out his hand. 


Coatright took his hand and says, ‘““The same back to you, Ben.” 
They exchanged a few words and took a toddy together. 


When these two men called their names you could have heard a 
pin drop. Everybody knew them by reputation and expected a killing. 
But when they shook hands and called for a drink, we knew the 
shooting scrape was all off. 


Another circumstance that I recall occurred when they was build- 
ing the courthouse at Cleburne. One night there came a big rain and 
it formed a pretty deep puddle of water, something like a foot deep, 
on one corner of the Square where sand and other material for the 
building had been piled up. There was a saloon right on the corner 
of the Square where rough men used to congregate and drink and 
fight. 

On the day after the rain Clem Pearce was in the saloon drink- 
ing. He was a man who generally headed the crowd he was with 
and was known as a tough fighting man. A peg-legged man by the 
name of Dick Nicholson, a half-Indian who lived in Bosque County 
and was called a desperado, started up to the Indian Territory on a 
trip and on his way passed through Cleburne. When he got to the 
saloon he got off his horse and went in. Clem Pearce always liked 
to tackle a stranger and he began talking to Dick. They got to using 
rough words and Clem pulled his six-shooter and says, 


“Peg-leg, I want to see you set down in a puddle of water.” 


He marched him out the door to the puddle, made him go right 
out in the middle and set down. He made him set there a little while 
and then told him to get up. Clem went back in the saloon and Dick 
got on his horse and started for the Territory. 


*Jim Coatright and Ben Thompson were two of the most famous peace officers 
in Texas, as well as two of the most deadly gunmen. Most of their killings were done 
in law enforcement, but they, like all residents of early Texas, had their own honor 
to uphold. 
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A week or so after that Dick was coming home and when he 
got to Cleburne he stopped at the Square. He got down, hitched his 
horse and started to the saloon. I was standing on the sidewalk in 
front of the saloon door and when he got just about to the door I 
spoke to him. 


“Dick,” I says, “I wouldn’t go in there now. Clem Pearce is in 
there.” 


“Ed,” he says, “call that Nigger porter.” 


I stepped to the door and motioned to the Negro. He come to me 
and when he got to me Dick spoke up and says, 


“Boy, is they a back door to this saloon ?”’ 
“Yes, suh,”’ the Negro says. 


Dick handed him a quarter and says, ““Take this quarter and keep 
your mouth shut. I’ll go round the house and come to the back door 
and you open it.” 

Dick went around, the Negro opened the door and Dick stepped 
in. There was a long narrow carpet from the door to the bar. Clem 
Pearce was standing at the bar drinking with his back to Dick. Dick 
walked on the little carpet with his peg-leg and didn’t make any 
fuss. When he got pretty close to Clem, Clem looked around. Dick 
pulled his six-shooter right quick and Clem says, 

“I know where the puddle is.”’ 


Dick says, “Go to ’er,” and marched him out. Clem walked out 


and Dick says, “Get right out in the middle there where I was and 
set down.” 


Clem walked out there and set down and Dick stood at the edge 
of the pool with his six-shooter in his hand. In a minute or two 
Clem looked up and says, 


“How long do I have to set here?” 


Dick says, ““You’ve been there "bout as long as I was. You kin 
git up, now.” 


Clem got up and walked out. When he got out he says to Dick, 
“They’s just two ways to settle this now.” 
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Dick says, ‘‘What are they?’ And Clem says, “One is to shoot 
it out and the other is to take a drink and settle it. Which way do 
you want to go?” 

Dick told him, “Take your choice.” 

Clem hesitated. “They’s one consideration in this we haven't 
settled. If we take a drink, who'll pay for it?” 

Dick told him, “It’s harder for me to get up and down than you 
and I think you ought to pay for it.”’ 

Clem studied a minute and said: “I b’lieve you’re right, old boy. 
Let’s go take a drink.” 

They went on in the saloon and took a drink and Clem paid 
for it. They both lived in this country until they died and were good 
friends, but they continued to be tough and full of fun. 


One day when I was a small boy, mother told me to get on my 
pony and go to Meridian for the mail and some other things. I went 


over there and got the mail and then went into Joe Smith’s store. 
Dick Nicholson was settin’ in the store about half full, leanin’ back 
in a chair with two six-shooters on, and his peg-leg up on the 
counter. Joe Smith was in the back room of the store. At that time 
there was living there a man by the name of Porter Simmons, a 
powerful man, a fussy fightin’ kind of a feller that was a physical 
giant and no man in the country could handle him. He never carried 
a six-shooter or a gun like other men did, but carried a pocket full 
of rocks. He’d hunt with his rocks, killing squirrels, turkeys, rabbits 
or anything he came to. He was noted for his rock-throwin’. I have 
often heard my brother, who used to run with him, say that Porter 
could throw a rock over a quarter of a mile with his hand. 


I hadn’t been in the store but a few minutes when Porter stepped 
into the store, walked over and set down on the counter close to Dick. 
They got to talkin’ and in the conversation I saw both of them 
showed signs they was gettin’ mad. In a minute or so Porter jumped 
up and slapped Dick on the side of the head and knocked his head 
way around and then slapped him on the other side and knocked his 
head back. The blood run from Dick’s nose all down over his white 
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shirt. Dick just set there and never made a move or said a word, 
Porter turned and walked out the door. 


Joe Smith come in from the back room and walked ’round behind 
the counter where Dick was. He says to Dick, “Dick, can I ask you 
a question ?” 


Dick says, ““Ask me anything you want to.” 


Joe says to Dick, “I know you’re not afraid of any man and I 
want to know where your mind is to let a man slap your jaws that 
way and walk off and you never pull a gun or make a move?” 


“That’s easy explained,’ Dick says to Joe. “If I’d tried to pull 
a pistol that man could of taken it away from me and beat me to 
death with it. If I jumped him now, he could get off where my six- 
shooter wouldn’t reach him and kill me with a rock. What show 
have I got with a man like that, I’d like to know?” 


He just set there and wiped the blood off with his handkerchief. 





A Peddler’s Notebook 


By Chester E. Seltzer 


Name’s E. J. Watters—two t’s in Watters ma’am. Com- 

pany Ah work fur’s got a present fur you, ma’am.” A 
sunken-cheeked man with white hair spoke to the “lady of the 
house” who answered his knock. 


p FTERNOON ma’am. Pleased tuh see ya’ lookin’ sa well. 


The gaunt farm woman made no move to open the screen-door. 
She stood in the doorway fixing a rude stare on the freckle-faced 
boy who was holding the shiny leather violin case. ““Thet boy ought 
tuh be in school stead’a runnin’ round the country like a wild thing.” 
she said primly. ““Why hain’t he?” 

“Hit’s mah grandson, ma’am. His parents ah both dead. Ah’m 
takin’ him with me tuh learn the ways of the Lord’n sell Bibles’n 
violins tuh folks,’ Watters said. 

“Wheah’s mah present?” the woman asked harshly. “You ped- 
dlers ah fresh as frog legs with all your talk.” 

“Right heah, ma’am.” Watters took the Bible from the battered, 
paper suitcase he had placed on the floor of the porch. He extended 
the Bible toward the woman. 

“Ah’m sellin’ violins, ma’am—er ruther Ah’m givin’ violins 
away. Gonna give ya a Stradeevarius violin fur only ten dollars. 
Hit’s worth a hundred easy.” 

“Hit’s a lie. Ah know you peddlers. All got a tongue full’a lies.” 
The farm woman turned to answer a call from the back of the house. 
“Just a minute, Mayme,” she hollered, walking away from the door. 

“Yes thet’s right, ma’am, hit was a lie,” Watters muttered as 
she walked away. “And, ma’am, let me say thet yaw’l ah a lady’n 
thet’s the biggest lie.” 


The freckle-faced boy grinned up at his grandfather. Watters 
422 
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looked at him sadly. “Ef Ah cain’t sell her you go on back tuh the 
hotel, Jim,” he said. “Ah’ll go up yonder’n try thet ranch-house,” 
pointing far down the country road. The boy shook his head obedi- 
ently. Presently the woman came back to stand in the doorway. Her 
bony arms were folded across her chest like slats. Watters held the 
Bible before her. 


“Ts hit a King James version?” 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“Leave me see hit.” The farm woman opened the door cau- 
tiously, edging her long fingers toward the book. The veins on the 
backs of her hands bulged up like crooked blue branches. Watters 


watched her listlessly. He was too tired and dispirited to put any pep 
into his canvass. 


“This heah hain’t no King James.” The woman stared accus- 
ingly at Watters. ““Why’nt you git you a steady job? Don’t look 
sight fur an old white-haired man tuh be runnin’ round the country 
like this.”’ 


Watters laughed weakly. ‘““There may be snow on the roof but 
they’s still fire in the furnace, ma’am. Ah been a-canvassin’ all mah 
life. Ah don’ know nothin’ else.”’ 


“Come inside.” The woman, softening at the man’s words, 
opened the screen-door. “Hurry up’n don’t let no flies in.” Turn- 
ing to a towheaded man who had entered the room from the kitchen 
the woman shouted, ‘“Lafe, this ’ere’s a violin peddler.” 


Watters stepped forward. “Pleased tuh meet you, suh. Name’s 
E. J. Watters, two t’s in Watters.” 


’ 


“Name’s Lafe Bailey,” the towheaded man said brusquely. 
“What'd ya say ya was sellin’ ?”’ 

“Violins. Stradeevarius violins. Free lessons tuh go with each 
violin. Hit’s a right fine bargain. Company Ah work fur got Pro- 
fessuh Telesford J. Beresi back in town tuh give ten free lessons tuh 
everybuddy who buys a violin.”’ 


“This ’ere’s a right purty Bible, Lafe,” the woman said, rocking 
in her chair and smoothing out the purple ribbon between the leaves. 
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“Hit’s right purty.” 

“Don’t reckon we got no use fur a violin,” Bailey said stub- 
bornly. “We're plain folk. Harmonicky er a jews’ harp’s good 
enough fur the likes of us. Got no call tuh put on style. Jest plain 
honest workin’ folks.” 

“Ef’n yawl got a son er daughter hit would be mighty fine fur 
them.”’ 

The towheaded man jerked up from his chair. “Got tuh git out 
yonder,” he said. “Pleased tuh of met you.” He shuffled from the 
room, his box-toed safety shoes trailing dust on the carpet. 


The farm woman stared at Watters. A tired look toned down 
the harsh lines of her face. ‘Hit’s too bad you said thet,” she whis- 
pered. “Course hit ain’t as if you knowed. Not thet Ah’m blamin’ 
you cause it wan’t your fault at-all. You see we lost our boy six 
months ago almost to this day. He was about as big as your grand- 
son over yonder.’’ She snapped her head sideways to indicate the 
freckle-faced boy, squirming uncomfortably in his chair. ““Lafe took 
it hard. Don’t seem like nothin’ kin make him forget it. Thet’s why 
he acts kind of hard’n rough’n snaps at people. He weren't like thet 
before. Ah guess Ah’m gettin’ the same way,” she added apolo- 
getically. 

Watters picked up the violin case. “Ef Ah’d of known, ma’am,” 
he began but the woman broke off his apology with a wave of her 
hand. 

‘“Hit’s comin’ on Christmas,” the woman said. “Like you said 
thet violin would of made a right fine Christmas present fur a boy. 


Joe, thet was my little one’s name, he was allus musical inclined. 
Took bout all our time ’n patience tuh git him tuh take a harmonicky 
out’n his mouth long enough tuh eat his meals.” 


Watters smiled and said nothing. 

“Leave me see hit,” the woman said. 

Watters took the violin out of the case. The hard sunlight bored 
through the window and polished the rich brown frame with a 
strong shine. The woman stared at it in admiration. “Hit’s right 
purty.” 
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Watters pulled a cookbook from his pocket. ‘“This ’ere’s another 
little present fur yawl, ma’am. Hit done slipped mah mind before,” 
he said, pivoting uncertainly on his heel. 


The woman took the crisp, new cookbook. “Wait right here,” 
she said. 


A moment later she returned to the living-room. She fished a 
limp bill from her purse and handed it to Watters. 

“And the lessons, ma’am? Professuh Teleford J. Beresi is a fine 
master of the violin.” 


“Don’t reckon we'll be needin’ any lessons.”’ 


Watters stepped toward the door. The freckled-faced boy fol- 
lowed. Watters swallowed embarrassedly. “Hit’s guaranteed tuh 
please, ma’am, but ef’n it don’t Ah’m stayin’ at the Texas Star in 
town. Ef’n yawl want Ah’ll send the music-master up tomorrow.” 


“We won't be needin’ him,” the woman repeated. 


“Many thanks tuh ya, ma’am,” Watters said, unlatching the 
screen door and backing out on the porch. The woman stared at the 
freckle-faced boy but said nothing. 


She watched the shabby figures of the man and boy fade into the 
switling dust storms churned from the country road by the wheels 
of passing trucks. Then the woman turned to look at the violin on 
the table. Cradling the violin in her arms, she walked to the window 
where she stood so that the full light of the sun would glance over 
the brown frame of the instrument. 


Her spare body rocked a little as she stood there. A calendar on 
the wall caught her absent glance. “Hit’s December twenty-first al- 
ready,” she whispered to herself. “Hit’s only four days away. Ah 
got tuh go hide it,” she said, scanning the room with a nervous look. 


Then she moved her head slowly like a boxer trying to shake off 
grogginess. She sat the violin on the table and sank down in the 
tocking chair, staring at the calendar. For a moment she smiled 
bitterly as if mocking herself. After awhile she got up and walked 
into the kitchen where the hired girl was busy putting the potatoes 
on for Lafe Bailey’s dinner. 











The Technique of 
THE BIG BEAR OF ARKANSAS 


By Walter Blair 


I 


HE FINE ARTISTRY of the fiction of Poe, Hawthorne and 

Melville in pre-Civil War days has been analyzed by various 

critics. They have not, however, noted with comparable care 
the merits of some of the admirable humorous fiction written by 
more obscure authors active during the same period. The following 
comments on T. B. Thorpe’s “The Big Bear of Arkansas” (1841)’, 
long considered a masterpiece of Southwestern humor’, may suggest 
something about its artistic structure. 


This is a story within a story. In other words, it employs a 
method similar to the one whereby Chaucer, Boccaccio and many 
who followed them introduced a narrator and his audience, and then 
quoted the words of the narrator. Thorpe describes a group on a 


1The story, first published in The Spirit of the Times, XL, 37 (March 27, 
1841), has recently been reprinted in Tall Tales of the Southwest, ed. Franklin J. 
Meine (New York, 1930) ; Native American Humor (1800-1900), ed. Walter Blair 
(New York, 1937), and Ring-Tailed Roarers, ed. V. L. O. Chittick (Caldwell, 
Idaho, 1941). 


2Introducing the story to his subscribers in 1841, William T. Porter, the editor 
of The Spirit and a great connoisseur of current humor, told his readers “on no 
account” to miss it, since it was “the best sketch of backwoods life, that we have 
seen in a long time.” In a short time the tale was widely known, and when Porter 
published an anthalogy in 1845 he called it The Big Bear of Arkansas and Other 
Sketches....In his introduction to this volume, the editor mentioned that Thorpe’s 
“sketches of the men and manners of the valley of the Mississippi... have been 
read and admired wherever our language is spoken.” Thereafter the story was 
frequently anthologized during the nineteenth century, and it was known, by name 
at least, to many down to the present day. Recent scholars of American humor 
such as Miss Constance Rourke and Messrs. Franklin J. Meine, V. L. O. Chittick 
and Bernard DeVoto have recognized the yarn as one of the best and most i- 
fluential of its time. 
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Mississippi steamboat, and then brings onto the scene Jim Doggett, 
the yarnspinner, and has Jim tell of his contest with the Big Bear. 


A notable thing about Thorpe’s handling of this form is the 
way he sets off various worlds involved in the story by identifying 
various groups and various scenes with these contrasting worlds. 
Furthermore, such contrasts become vital to the achievements of the 
narrative. 


The opening paragraphs, which introduce Doggett’s audience, 
depict a crowd which is composed of ‘“‘men of all creeds and char- 
acters’ —the rich Southern planter and the poor Yankee pedlar, ‘‘the 
Northern merchant and the Southern jockey—a venerable bishop, 
and a desperate gambler—the land speculator, and the honest 
farmer,” and so forth. Such violent contrasts are emphasized in all 
the details about this “heterogeneous” crowd. And when Jim Dog- 
gett enters the social hall where this group is gathered, another dis- 
parity appears: he stands out from all of them. 


Jim’s monologue begins at the end of the second paragraph, and 
Jim, like Thorpe, suggests a contrast. “Perhaps,” he begins, “gentle- 
men... perhaps you have been in New Orleans often; I never made 
the first visit before, and I don’t intend to make another in a crow’s 
life. I am thrown away in that ar place, and useless, that ar a fact. 
Some of the gentlemen thar called me green—well, perhaps I am, 
but I arn’t so at home; and if I ain’t off my trail much, the heads 
of them perlite chaps themselves wern’t so much the hardest; for 
according to my notion, they were real know-nothings, green as 
pumpkin-vine—couldn’t, in farming, I'll bet, raise a crop of turnips; 
and as for shooting, they’d miss a barn if the door was swinging. . . .” 


Jim recognizes a difference between his audience and himself, 
and an even greater contrast between himself and the “perlite” New 
Orleans dudes. He has had trouble, he indicates, even talking to the 
New Orleans men. When they talk about “game,” they do not mean 
“Arkansaw poker and high-low-jack” but fowl and wild animals, 
which Jim habitually calls ‘“‘meat.’”’ Moreover, New Orleans game is 
“chippenbirds and shite-pokes”—‘‘trash” that the people of Arkansas 
do not bother with. Jim mentions that the smallest bird he will shoot 
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in his home state has to weigh at least forty pounds. 


Arkansas, he goes on, is “the creation state, the finishing-up 
country.... Then its airs—just breathe them, and they will make 
you snort like a horse.” A Hoosier mildly suggests that the mos- 
quitos are a flaw. Jim admits that these are enormous, then defends 
them in a way which underlines the differentiation which he has be- 
gun to make between Arkansas and the rest of the world: Natives 
are as impervious as alligators to the gallinippers, and the only case 
of injury resulting from them that he knows about was to a Yankee. 
“But the way they used that fellow up!” exclaims Doggett, “first 
they punched him until he swelled up and busted; then he sup-per- 
a-ted, as the doctor called it . . .; then he took the ager . . . ; and finally 
he took a steamboat and left the country.” This setting apart of 
Arkansas from the rest of the world is summarized a few para- 
graphs later, when Jim quotes the remarks Squire Jones made after 
marrying an Arkansas couple: “Marriage according to law is a 
civil contract of divine origin; it’s common to all countries as well 
as Arkansas... .” 


II 


Jim, however, is eventually going to tell a story with a setting 
and with characters even more splendid than those provided by 
Arkansas. As he attacks the Hoosier’s remarks about mosquitos, 
Doggett mentions details in the scenery of his state in the order of 
their size. Not only are the mosquitos of the state large; “her var- 
mints are large, her trees are large, her rivers are large.” After that 
mounting scale, he comes to the bears of the creation state, and 
shortly he is suggesting that they differ not only from bears any- 
where else but also from bears of any other time: “I read in history 
that varmints have their fat season and their lean season. That is 
not the case in Arkansaw, feeding as they do upon the spontenacious 
productions of the sile, they have one continued fat season the year 
round.” It is when a “foreigner” asks, ““Whereabouts are these bears 
so abundant?” that the story-teller gets to a specific mention of the 
greatest district in this marvelous country of Arkansas—‘‘Shirt-tail 
Bend” on the Forks of Cypress—Jim’s own place. 
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Shirt-tail Bend is at first described as “one of the prettiest places 
on old Mississippi,” but a few sentences later such mild terms are 
dropped, and “the government ain’t got another such piece to dispose 
of.” Three months after planting, beets there may be mistaken for 
cedar stumps and potato hills for Indian mounds. “Planting in 
Arkansaw,” says Jim, “is dangerous.” Shirt-tail Bend is fittingly 
inhabited by Doggett, “the best bar hunter in the district ;” his gun, 
“a perfect epidemic among bar;” his dog Bowie-knife, ‘‘acknowl- 
edged to be ahead of all other dogs in the universe,” and an abund- 
ance of gigantic bears. 


All this (half of the whole piece) is preparatory to the story of 
the bear hunt itself. It is at this point that two paragraphs of narra- 
tive interrupt Jim’s talk. Here the scene is switched from the Forks 
of Cypress back to the social hall of the steamboat. Here several 
sceptics dispute with Jim about the existence of such a place as 
Cypress Forks, “particularly ...a ‘live Sucker’ from Illinois, who 
has the daring to say that our Arkansas friend’s stories ‘smell rather 
tall’.”” And one of the passengers says that, though he is no sports- 
man himself, he would like to hear Jim tell about a particular bear 
hunt. 


Responding to the request for a bear story, Jim first mentions 
two ordinary bear hunts—ordinary, that is, for the Forks of Cypress 
—and then has an inspiration: “Stranger...in bar hunts J am 
numerous, and which particular one. . . I shall tell, puzzles me. There 
was the old she devil I shot at the Hurricane last fall—then there 
was the old hog thief that I popped over at the Bloody Crossing, and 
then—Yes, I have it! I will give you an idea of a hunt, in which the 
greatest bar was killed that ever lived, none excepted... .”’ 


This is the Big Bear, who eludes the peerless Jim, his epidemic 
gun, and his incomparable dog, for two or three long years. As a 
tule, Jim mentions, a story of a Doggett bear hunt “is told in two 
sentences—a bar is started, and he is killed.’ “Once I met with a 
match though,” he continues, ‘and I will tell you about it; for a 
common hunt would not be worth relating.” In the account which 
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follows, detail after detail shows this varmint eluding and out- 
witting Jim. 

Meanwhile, the size of the bear has been noticed. Jim’s first evi- 
dence is the claw marks he makes on a sassafras tree—marks which, 
experience has taught Jim, show “the length of the bar to an inch.” 
This beast’s marks are “about eight inches above any in the forest 
that I knew of. Says I, ‘them marks is a hoax, or it indicates the 
d—t bar that was ever grown.’ In fact, stranger, I couldn’t believe 
it was real, and I went on. Again I saw the same marks, at the same 
height, and J knew the thing lived. That conviction came home to 
my soul like an earthquake.”’ 


Some details about hunting the bear, and about Jim’s wasting 
away in flesh because of his frustration, come in before the size of 
the bear is mentioned again. This time, the creature is “‘a little larger 
than a horse.” Next the preparations for the final hunt and the start 
of the hunt are described. During this hunt, when Jim sights the 
huge beast, he “looms up like a black mist, he seems so large.” And 


when Jim shoots, the varmint “walks through the fence like a fall- 
ing tree would through a cobweb.” Thus, like beets and potatoes at 
Cypress Forks, the Big Bear grows at a terrifying rate. 


The bear has reached his maximum size but not his maximum 
power. Earlier, telling how he pined away because the bear eluded 
him, Jim has mentioned briefly something quite disconcerting: “I 
would see that bar in everything I did; he hunted me, and that, too, 
like a devil, which I began to think he was.” As bullets bounce off 
of the beast’s head, the wonder grows; and when the bear unac- 
countably disappears in a lake and a she bear replaces him, says the 
hunter, “It made me more than ever convinced that I was hunting 
the devil himself.” 


Such weird thoughts are preparatory for the way, after growing 
to the size of a black mist, the Big Bear becomes a supernatural 
being. Doggett’s last words about the monster are: “Strangers, | 
never liked the way I hunted, and missed him. There is something 
curious about it, I could never understand—and I never was satis- 
fied at his giving in so easy at last. Perhaps, he had just heard of my 
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preparations to hunt him the next day, so he just come in, like Capt. 
Scott’s coon, to save his wind to grunt with in dying; but that ain’t 
likely. My private opinion is, that that bar was an unhuntable bar, 
and died when his time come.” 


Thus the biggest bear in Shirt-tail Bend, which has the biggest 
bears in Arkansas, a state which itself is greater than any other 
country—such a bear in the end is slain not by bullets but by an 
inscrutable fate. And clearly everything in the narrative from the 
first sentence to this point is preparatory for this climax. 


III 


Noteworthy is the way the language used by Thorpe helps mark 
off the worlds of the story from one another. When Thorpe wrote, 
the language of literature or business differed much more from the 
vernacular language than it does now, and he effectively used con- 
trasts in diction. 


The first sentence in the story goes: “A steamboat on the Missis- 
sippi frequently, in making her regular trips, carries between places 
varying from one to two thousand miles apart; and as these boats 
advertise to land passengers and freight at ‘all intermediate Land- 
ings,’ the heterogeneous character of the passengers on one of these 
up-country boats can scarcely be imagined by one who has never 
seen it with his own eyes.” The language of this sentence is factual, 
unimaginative—almost of the sort used in a steamboat advertisement 
such as the one quoted. In its structure, it is stilted, literary. The 
next sentence is similarly factual, even pedantic or literary in words 
and order; it ends with a figure of speech which is slightly more 
imaginative but trite and bookish: “Starting from New Orleans 
in one of these boats, you will find yourself associated with men 
from every state in the Union, and from every portion of the 
globe; and a man of observation need not lack for amusement or 
instruction in such a crowd, if he will but trouble to read the 
great book of character so favourably opened before him.” 


Next, about halfway in the first paragraph, as he begins to par- 
ticularize this “book of character,” Thorpe employs more informal 
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follows, detail after detail shows this varmint eluding and out- 
witting Jim. 

Meanwhile, the size of the bear has been noticed. Jim’s first evi- 
dence is the claw marks he makes on a sassafras tree—marks which, 
experience has taught Jim, show “the length of the bar to an inch.” 
This beast’s marks are “about eight inches above any in the forest 
that I knew of. Says I, ‘them marks is a hoax, or it indicates the 
d—t bar that was ever grown.’ In fact, stranger, I couldn’t believe 
it was real, and I went on. Again I saw the same marks, at the same 
height, and J knew the thing lived. That conviction came home to 
my soul like an earthquake.” 


Some details about hunting the bear, and about Jim’s wasting 
away in flesh because of his frustration, come in before the size of 
the bear is mentioned again. This time, the creature is “‘a little larger 
than a horse.” Next the preparations for the final hunt and the start 
of the hunt are described. During this hunt, when Jim sights the 
huge beast, he “looms up like a black mist, he seems so large.” And 


when Jim shoots, the varmint “walks through the fence like a fall- 
ing tree would through a cobweb.” Thus, like beets and potatoes at 
Cypress Forks, the Big Bear grows at a terrifying rate. 

The bear has reached his maximum size but not his maximum 
power. Earlier, telling how he pined away because the bear eluded 
him, Jim has mentioned briefly something quite disconcerting: “I 
would see that bar in everything I did; he hunted me, and that, too, 
like a devil, which I began to think he was.” As bullets bounce off 
of the beast’s head, the wonder grows; and when the bear unac- 
countably disappears in a lake and a she bear replaces him, says the 
hunter, “It made me more than ever convinced that I was hunting 
the devil himself.” 


Such weird thoughts are preparatory for the way, after growing 
to the size of a black mist, the Big Bear becomes a supernatural 
being. Doggett’s last words about the monster are: “Strangers, | 
never liked the way I hunted, and missed him. There is something 
curious about it, I could never understand—and I never was satis- 
fied at his giving in so easy at last. Perhaps, he had just heard of my 
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preparations to hunt him the next day, so he just come in, like Capt. 
Scott’s coon, to save his wind to grunt with in dying; but that ain’t 
likely. My private opinion is, that that bar was an uxhuntable bar, 
and died when his time come.” 


Thus the biggest bear in Shirt-tail Bend, which has the biggest 
bears in Arkansas, a state which itself is greater than any other 
country—such a bear in the end is slain not by bullets but by an 
inscrutable fate. And clearly everything in the narrative from the 
first sentence to this point is preparatory for this climax. 


III 


Noteworthy is the way the language used by Thorpe helps mark 
off the worlds of the story from one another. When Thorpe wrote, 
the language of literature or business differed much more from the 
vernacular language than it does now, and he effectively used con- 
trasts in diction. 


The first sentence in the story goes: ““A steamboat on the Missis- 
sippi frequently, in making her regular trips, carries between places 
varying from one to two thousand miles apart; and as these boats 
advertise to land passengers and freight at ‘all intermediate Land- 
ings,’ the heterogeneous character of the passengers on one of these 
up-country boats can scarcely be imagined by one who has never 
seen it with his own eyes.” The language of this sentence is factual, 
unimaginative—almost of the sort used in a steamboat advertisement 
such as the one quoted. In its structure, it is stilted, literary. The 
next sentence is similarly factual, even pedantic or literary in words 
and order; it ends with a figure of speech which is slightly more 
imaginative but trite and bookish: “Starting from New Orleans 
in one of these boats, you will find yourself associated with men 
from every state in the Union, and from every portion of the 
globe; and a man of observation need not lack for amusement or 
instruction in such a crowd, if he will but trouble to read the 
great book of character so favourably opened before him.” 


Next, about halfway in the first paragraph, as he begins to par- 
ticularize this “book of character,” Thorpe employs more informal 
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diction—words closer to the vernacular—when he speaks of “the 
wealthy Southern planter, the pedlar of tinware from New Eng- 
land,” a jockey, a land speculator, and the like. The list continues 
with a series of figurative nicknames bestowed in common speech 
(but not in dictionaries) on men of various states—‘‘Wolverines, 
Suckers, Hoosiers, Buckeyes, and Corn-crackers, beside a ‘plentiful 
sprinkling’ of the half-horse and half-alligator species of men, who 
are peculiar to ‘old Mississippi.’ . . .” Thus in the second half of the 
paragraph, the progress in diction is similar to that in the first half: 
the change from the factual to the imaginative in the “elegant” 
prose is paralleled by a movement from the moderately informal 
diction to the commonplaces of vernacular speech in which the 
imaginative figures more and more. A few phrases at the end of 
the paragraph return to the stilted style of the beginning. 


Something like the same movement in diction occurs in the sec- 
ond paragraph: there is a trend from stiff, unimaginative literary 
prose to more informal, more imaginative vernacular language. 


Here, it may be mentioned, the vernacular commonplaces start a 
good deal earlier—in a phrase in the first sentence. But throughout 
the paragraph, vernacular phrases occur more and more frequently 
until, at the end, there is a solid passage of oral (as opposed to 
bookish) speech. Moreover, the vernacular language progresses from 
various phrases which were widely used in the talk of the folk in 
1841 to some very original phrases—from “horse,” “screamer,” 
“lightning is slow” (all commonplaces in frontier boasts), to such 
a phrase as “‘they‘d miss a barn if the door was swinging, and that, 
too, with the best rifle in the country.” Not only does the language 
become more picturesque, more inventive; it also becomes less gram- 
matical, and its rhythms change to approximate those of ordinary 
talk. 


As the story moves on from this point, there are infrequent 
interruptions in more formal language after various paragraphs in 
the vernacular; but after a while these (with the exception of two 
paragraphs) cease, and the vernacular only is used. With the excep- 
tions noted, vulgar speech is employed almost to the end of the tale. 
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At the conclusion, two paragraphs of literary language occur. 


The appropriateness of such a handling of diction is indicated 
when one considers what is happening in the narrative while these 
changes in the language take place. The diction of the opening para- 
graphs appropriately sets off the civilized world, represented by ele- 
gant speech, from the Arkansas world, represented by Jim’s ver- 
nacular. The gradations in the language, from the factual and formal 
to the highly imaginative, occur simultaneously with the shift of the 
story from commonplace New Orleans to the heterogeneous world 
of the steamboat then to the uniquely wondrous state of Arkansas. 


After Arkansas has been described, and Jim has first mentioned 
Shirt-tail Bend, two paragraphs of relatively stilted prose offer a 
contrast to the flow of Doggett’s salty chatter. They tell of the scep- 
ticism of the social hall group concerning Jim’s claims about Cypress 
Forks. Hence, in something like the way the opening paragraphs of 
the story help emphasize a contrast between the rest of the world and 
Arkansas, these paragraphs help set off Shirt-tail Bend and its in- 
habitants. The final paragraphs of “literary prose,” as will be indi- 
cated, also serve a purpose for which their style is appropriate. Thus 
Thorpe uses language, from beginning to end, in ways admirably 
adapted to help with the movement of his story. 


IV 


Three points about this narrative, in addition to those which I 
have noted, occur to me as possibly worth mentioning. The first has 
to do with a happening which occurs in Jim’s yarn immediately after 
Doggett has fired and the Big Bear has “walked through the fence 
like a falling tree would through a cobweb.” At this thrilling moment, 
says Jim, “I started after, but was tripped up by my inexpressibles, 
which either from habit, or the excitement of the moment, were 


’ 


about my heels... .’ 


The spectacle of Jim, at the great moment of his conflict with 
the supernatural bear, losing his pants is a notable achievement in 
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the way of wild incongruity.* For the most splendid of the great bear 
hunters of the earth, at such a moment, to be tripped up by his 
“inexpressibles” is a calamity without a shred of dignity or, in some 
senses, appropriateness. And if, as the context makes possible, this 
is an act of malignant Fate, even Fate loses its dignity and splendor 
by using a low comedy expedient. It would be hard to conceive of 
a more complete descent from imaginative grandeur. 


The second point has to do with the characterization of Doggett 
and its relationship to the narrative as a whole. The uniqueness of 
Jim’s appearance and of his diction ties him up with the unique world 
of Cypress Forks and helps to contrast that world with the hetero- 
geneous steamboat world. His way of emphasizing words, com- 
mented on by Thorpe and indicated by italicization, makes possible 
the stressing of important details in the story he tells—often details 
developing the patterns of increasing size which I have been tracing. 


Other characteristics—Jim’s good nature, his naive superstition, 


and his great talent for narration—motivate one of the most amusing 
developments in the narrative. This change may be traced by con- 
trasting Jim’s attitude at the beginning and at the end of his yarn. 


When he starts, Doggett is jocose, humorous; his eyes sparkle 
as he flings in comic comments and playfully imagines details which 
are wildly improbable. For instance, he invents details about Cypress 
Forks with gusto, showing his expectation that they will arouse 
raucous laughter. But as he gets on with his story, there are fewer 
and fewer evidences of his being amused by his narrative. At the 
end of his yarn, says Thorpe, ‘‘our hero sat some moments with his 
audience in grave silence; I saw there was a mystery to him con- 
nected with the bear whose death he had just related, that had evi- 
dently made a strong impression on his mind. It was evident that 
there was some superstitious awe connected with the affair... .” 


8It seems to me rather typical of American humor thus to anchor the soat- 
ingly imaginative to earth with vulgar, realistic, homely details. Thus Crockett, 
after telling how he liberated the sun, frozen at daybreak, gave mundane details 
about the bear steaks he ate for breakfast. Thus Snow White, in the Disney 
picture, ended a poetic day in the forest by meeting the sweaty Seven Dwarfs, the 
most ingratiating of whom was named Dopey. 
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The picture is of a man who tells a beautiful lie—such a beauti- 
ful one that he convinces not only his audience but also himself. 
Fantastic Cypress Forks, which Jim has created out of sheer air, 
becomes a reality for him. By the soaring of his own eloquence, 
paradoxically enough, Jim is pulled into a confusion of the real and 
the imagined. 


The final point has to do with Thorpe’s conclusion, which, with 
the return to literary rather than vernacular language, comes down 
to earth and stays there but which sends Jim back to the world apart 
from ours that Doggett has been describing. Jim, so Thorpe re- 
marks, is the first to break the silence following his tale: he makes 
the suggestion, generally adopted, that everybody liquor up before 
going to bed. Then comes this concluding paragraph: 


“Long before day, I was put ashore at my place of destination, 
and I can only follow with the reader, in imagination, our Arkansas 
friend, in his adventures at the ‘Forks of Cypress’ on the Missis- 


sippi.”” 











Reviews of Books 


AMERICAN IDEALISM by FLoyp Stova.t. University of Okla- 


homa Press, Norman. 
By Henry Nasu SMITH 


The lectures gathered together in this book survey American 
literature since the seventeenth century in terms of a theme which 
Mr. Stovall rightly believes to have been central in our thinking. The 
theme is, in general terms, the belief ‘‘that the ultimate reality is 
spiritual and that the universe is purposive in its evolution.” The 
historian finds the foundations of American idealism in the mysti- 
cism and moral power of Puritanism, the rational liberalism and faith 
in human nature developed by the Enlightenment, and the expansive 
spirit of the frontier. The development of this idealism culminated 
in Emerson and Whitman; declined after the Civil War under the 
impact of Darwinism, “materialism,” and “the rampant individual- 
ism’ of the frontier; reached a low point in the naturalism of 
Dreiser ; and in the work of Robinson, Frost, Willa Cather, and the 
Hemingway of For Whom the Bell Tolls has begun during recent 
years to show signs of life again. 


This challenging thesis affords Mr. Stovall ample opportunity to 
examine the leading American writers over a period of three cen- 
turies. His survey gives evidence of wide reading and serious reflec- 
tion on the texts that make up our literature. Concerning Emerson 
and Whitman, especially, he writes with a certain firmness and fresh- 
ness of manner which bespeak long study of the materials them- 
selves. And even where he depends on less penetrating researches 
Mr. Stovall often displays a happy gift for summarizing complex 
matters and tracing a clear path through the sometimes tangled 
thickets of literary history. 
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On the other hand, the sweep of the survey and the courage with 
which the author voices his opinions make the book highly contro- 
yersial. This is, of course, all to the good. Too much literary history 
has been written upon the assumption that if the historian tries to 
conceal his set of values from his readers (and sometimes even from 
himself) he can achieve “objectivity” and safety behind the bulwark 
of the ‘‘facts.”” Mr. Stovall emphatically proclaims his standards of 
judgment, and applies them for the most part consistently. The 
difficulties in which he finds himself are, accordingly, clear and in- 
structive. 


A reviewer owes to such an author the respect of an equally 
explicit statement of conviction. I shall begin therefore by saying 
that I do not consider the notion of “idealism’’ an adequate tool for 
dealing with questions of either literary or ethical value. On the 
level of concrete applications, Mr. Stovall’s thesis leads him into 
questionable literary judgments: into an overestimate of Longfellow, 
for example, and an underestimate of Hawthorne and Melville; into 
the apparent belief that Howells is a better writer than Henry James, 
and Willa Cather superior to either; most revealingly, into the 
opinion that The Moon Is Down is a good book. It is hard to avoid 
the feeling that, more than once, the critic has confused literary or 
intellectual importance with the explicit statement of ethical views 
which he considers sound. He praises Willa Cather, for instance, 
because “With few exceptions, her characters are morally strong 
and sure of their strength.’”’ Mark Twain, on the other hand, is criti- 
cized not so much because his later books reveal an inability to cope 
with philosophical problems, as because his conclusions are contrary 
to the tenets of idealism. 


Even in dealing with Emerson Mr. Stovall tends to praise for the 
wrong reasons. “Through the development of idealism in American 
thought,” he declares, ‘from its seventeenth-century beginnings to 
its culmination in the philosophy of Emerson, man was lifted out 
of the depravity to which Calvinistic theology condemned him into 
a position of dignity and power, and clothed with divinity....Toa 
people believing in the fatalistic doctrines of Calvin, a democratic 
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society was impossible, whereas to a people imbued with the faith of 
Emerson it seemed inevitable.”” There is some truth in this state- 
ment of the case—it touches, in fact, upon one of the crucial prob- 
lems involved in the idea of democracy—but its inadequacy is appar- 
ent when one realizes it implies that Emerson had a better mind than 
Jonathan Edwards and, that in dispensing with the idea of evil, 
Transcendentalism gained in profundity. 


To say as much raises the question of the abstract, as contrasted 
with the concrete, validity of Mr. Stovall’s assumptions about liter- 
ary and other kinds of value. He operates in terms of three principal 
ideas: philosophical optimism, or a belief in the essential goodness 
of the universe and of man; an affirmation of the objective reality 
of moral law; and faith in progress, defined as the purposive move- 
ment of the universe in a desirable direction. This is not the place to 
attempt a serious examination of any of these important ideas, but 
all three will be recognized as basic in nineteenth-century American 
thought. William Charvat, for example, summarizing the creed of 
American critics in the period 1810-1835, points out that the leading 
spokesmen uniformly demanded that literature should be “optimis- 
tic; it should not condone philosophical pessimism or skepticism.” 
Historically, this critical principle was associated with the break-up 
of Calvinism, with the growing tendency to conceive of God as an 
exclusively beneficent being, and with the corresponding belief that 
“the benevolent affections make up the real nature of man” which 
had been acquired from Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. 


This variety of idealism is, as Charvat remarks, an ‘admittedly 
American principle,” “national rather than individual,” important in 
Howells toward the end of the century as well as in the critics of 
the earlier period. It is one of the principal components of the Genteel 
Tradition, although of course it has usually been qualified by the 
companion belief that man, if basically good, is nevertheless weak 
and bad enough to need “‘the restraints of government and religion.” 
Thus we are led to the question of the objective reality of ethical 
values. In this country—as Ralph H. Gabriel, among others, has 
pointed out—the sense of the dignity of the individual has gone 
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along with, indeed has rested principally upon the belief that man 
can perceive and can be guided by a moral law existing outside him 
in the universe. The fact that Mr. Stovall shows little interest in 
examining the foundations of the moral law or its precise nature 
serves to identify his thought the more closely with the ethical theory 
of the Common-Sense Realists who dominated academic philosophy 
in this country during most of the nineteenth century. According to 
the Common-Sense school—represented, for example, by Francis 
Wayland, long president of Brown University—goodness and bad- 
ness and the obligation of man to choose the good and turn away 
from the bad are all objects of immediate, intuitive, undemonstrable 
perception. Man has a Moral Sense, a Conscience, just as he has 
physical senses, and all ethical problems can be settled by simple 
inspection of the concrete situation involved. This theory, the despair 
of philosophers who feel that it somehow strips human life of sub- 
tlety, is clearly present in Emerson, and perhaps has entered Mr. 
Stovall’s thinking from this source. 


The third of Mr. Stovall’s leading ideas is an often-affirmed 
belief in progress. “In the perspective of a thousand years,” says the 
critic, “the course of human life is seen to flow in the same general 
direction,” although ‘‘within the lifetime of a single individual it 
may be, and sometimes is, following a retrograde course.” Like the 
existence of the moral sense as a distinct faculty of the mind, and 
like the predominance of good over evil in the universe, this proposi- 
tion has to be an article of faith. It is not demonstrable. On the other 
hand, it cannot be disproved, and one can only say that some of 
the great minds of the world have doubted it, including some of the 
greatest among literary artists. 


It is not primarily on abstract grounds, in fact, that I am inclined 
to take issue with Mr. Stovall’s conception of idealism. The most 
serious objection to his method seems to me to be that whereas it 
serves him fairly well in dealing with Emerson and Whitman, it 
renders him unable to cope with certain important forms of distinc- 
tion in thought and writing which have appeared in this country in 
the past. He can really make little of Edwards; he is somewhat un- 
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easy in considering Hawthorne; and he can do no more than p 
Melville ‘midway between the faith of the transcendentalists and 
extreme pessimism and determinism that developed in Ameri 
thought a generation or two later’”’—that is, apparently, halfway 
tween acceptable and unacceptable points of view. I believe the trout e 
arises from the fact that these three men are notable for their aware- 
ness of evil, in human nature and in the universe. Mr. Stovall 
idealism has, basically, no place for evil, no way of regarding 
except as a deplorable but fortunately temporary impediment in tl 
general stream of progress. 


The limitations of this conception are the less apparent in dealing 
with American writers because many, indeed most of the figures in 
our literary history have shared Mr. Stovall’s views, and an oc- 
casional Dreiser or even a generation like that of Dos Passos can be 
thought of as exceptions to the sound rule in American literature. 
But if one imagines an essay on, say, Dostoevsky or on Baudelaire, 
or, for that matter, on Dante written in terms of such a theory, its 
inadequacies become more noticeable. The proposition that this kind 
of idealism has been an important force in American thought is de- 
fensible and of the highest interest; but the acceptance of it as the 
historian’s own standard of judgment leads to difficulties so serious 
that they call in question the underlying ideas themselves. 


IN COMMEMORATION OF WILLIAM JAMES, 1842-1942. 
Edited by Branp BLANSHARD and HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER. 


Columbia University Press, New York. 
By Rapostav A. TSANOFF 


The editors of this volume, Professors Brand Blanshard and 
Herbert W. Schneider, have assembled in it sixteen addresses de- 
livered by well-known American thinkers at several meetings cele- 
brating the centenary of the birth of William James. The papers 
spread over the large expanse of topics and interests which marked 
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hes’ alert and hospitable mind, and they reflect a variety of view- 
nts. 


These essays include some very interesting and revealing per- 
.,aal accounts and estimates of William James. Some of these sup- 
plement, as all of them more or less draw upon, Professor Ralph 
3arton Perry’s Pulitzer Prize biography, The Thought and Char- 

ter of William James. Several papers deal with James’ contribu- 
on to psychological method and doctrine, with his analysis of 
onsciousness and his treatment of the unconscious, and with the 
general relation of his psychology to his theory of knowledge and 
his philosophy. The main positions defended in his empiricism and 
pragmatism are discussed both historically and systematically. One 
paper questions James’ avowed dependence on Peirce in the initial 
advocacy of the pragmatic method. In another pa; James’ philo- 
sophical procedure is approached from the viewpoint of the theory 
of signs. Several other contributors examine James’ ethics and his 
social and political philosophy. 


The most distinguished contributor to this volume, Professor 
John Dewey, estimates James as empiricist. He notes James’ non- 
academic and unpedantic mind, ever alert to new fields and ranges 
of experience. This alertness disclosed a new and radical approach 
to empiricism, as something more than “outmoded sensationalism,”’ 
as attaining a clearer view of the role of reason and will in the struc- 
ture of experience. James’ deep grounding in psychology and physi- 
ology enabled him to explore the philosophical significance of the 
modern advance in biological science, and so he pointed to a new 
way of analyzing and reporting experience. He deepened empiricism 
along a third line, by facing the ideas and problems to which he gave 
the name of the “will to believe,” by recognizing that “experience 
is an intimate union of emotion and knowledge,” by anticipating 
sensitively the pressing nature of the problem of “fact” and “value.” 


These essays in commemoration of William James are symposia 
in war-time, and they have a most timely value in revealing the 
unbound and liberating quality of James’ thought and character. 
In Professor Perry’s paper, “If William James Were Alive Today,” 
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as in others, James is portrayed as the champion of the spirit of 
freedom and untrammeled individuality, of the plain man’s rights 
and dignity, and of human life as a challenge and a struggle. This 
spirit and these convictions, which the best soul of America has 
cherished and has ever been ready to defend, found in James not 
only their eloquent spokesman but also their philosophical explorer. 
In politics, in morals, in metaphysics, James scorned and resisted 
totalitarianism and absolutism. 


The editors of this volume and the Columbia University Press 
are entitled to our gratitude for assembling in this form the tributes 
of contemporary thinkers to the inspiring career of William James. 


A STOVE-UP COWBOY’S STORY by J. E. McCautey. With 
an Introduction by Joun A. Lomax. Range Life Series. Texas 
Folklore Society, and the University Press in Dallas. 


By MaBeL Major 


Fiction, the movies, and too often biography have pictured cow- 
boys as romantic, handsome heroes or equally glamorous, daredevil 
cattle rustlers. J. E. McCauley as he tells his life in A Stove-Up 
Cowboy's Story is neither hero nor desperado. His is a plain unvar- 
nished tale of an ordinary cowboy in the Southwest in the ’80’s and 
’90’s. 

Leaving his farm home in Baylor County after knifing a boy 
who taunted his poverty, McCauley worked for twelve years on one 
ranch after another. West Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Old Mexico were his terrain. Life mostly was hard work, dan- 
ger, injuries, an occasional “high-heeled time” at a dance. He never 
makes himself a hero, but clearly he was no coward. He just wasn't 
looking for trouble. He always spoke politely to outlaws and did as 
told. But if Apaches had to be killed, McCauley wore his Colt forty- 
five for that purpose. His dealings on the range were as honest as 
most; ‘hooking’ an occasional beef didn’t count. But cheating the 
railroad a little was using your head. He was rather proud of out- 
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witting agents and superintendents and riding the Santa Fe free. 

The book abounds in dry wit. The only detailed humorous story 
is of the English pudding, mistaken by archeologists for an artifact. 
John Lomax suspects this is a ranch legend, perhaps the reason for 
its being such a good yarn. 


Unlike the story-book cowboy, McCauley doesn’t marry the rich 
rancher’s daughter nor become a cattle baron. He joins the army, 
injures himself moving a large box, finally is discharged, and goes 
back to the farm. His parting advice to farm boys is to “stay at 
home and not be a rambler, as it won’t buy you anything.” All he 
“got out of cowpunching is the experience.” But all of us who live 
in the Southwest today are the debtors of the Jim McCauleys of yes- 
terday who did what had to be done on ranches and farms. 


It is a pity that McCauley didn’t live to see his pencil-written 
manuscript in print. No plain unliterary tale was ever better edited, 
printed, and illustrated. The affectionate introduction by John 
Lomax would have gratified the writer, as would the splendid draw- 
ings by Tom Lea. The Texas Folklore Society and the University 
Press in Dallas are to be congratulated for this the second book 
issued in the Range Life Series under the most able editorship of 
J. Frank Dobie. 


TALL TALES OF ARKANSAW by James R. Masterson. 


Chapman and Grimes, Boston. 


By FRANKLIN J. MEINE 


Tall Tales of Arkansaw is a significant book by a recent graduate 
of Harvard’s new division of American civilization. The results of 
that innovation in the academic world again bring pleasure and in- 
tellectual stimulation to Americans who are similarly minded. 


This is not merely a local study of regional literature: it bodies 
forth a new concept in the study of native American literature and 
of the literature of America. Here is a systematic study of the things 
you have always heard, and wanted to know more about: the Ar- 
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kansas Traveller, Change the Name of Arkansas, The Slow Train, 
and many others. They are now readily available with copious, de- 
tailed notes about sources, origins, authors and variant versions. 


Dr. Masterson gets away from the folklore conception, treating 
these effusions as native American literature. This is a radical de- 
parture and is the more valuable for its objective treatment needed 
in this kind of study. Students of American life and letters need to 
get away from the stench which has unfortunately been sprayed over 
many important phases of American life by the butterfly-chasing 
school of folklorists. These yarns and sketches, episodic products 
of the soil, are treated objectively in themselves, regardless of any 
possible analogues in Hindustan or elsewhere. 


In addition to the better-known native literature of and about 
Arkansas, the writer has included much material which he has 
gleaned mainly from the New York Spirit of the Times. Most im- 
portant of these are the valuable writings of C. F. M. Noland, who 
wrote extensively over the names of “Pete Whetstone,” and “N. of 
Arkansas.” The other writer of importance is Thomas Bangs 
Thorpe, author of “The Big Bear of Arkansas,” without exception 
the greatest story in all American literature, and completely over- 
looked by all the professors in that field.* Thorpe’s Arkansas stories 
are listed and discussed as newly discovered Arkansasana. 


Particularly valuable are Dr. Masterson’s detailed notes on 
sources, traditions, variants, etc. In many instances these notes might 
better have been integrated with the discussion of the materials 
themselves, but they are there, and tremendously important. 


The variant versions of “Change the Name of Arkansas,” given 
in the good old lush American vernacular, are worth the price of the 
book alone. Every collector and student of Americana must have tt. 





*Eprtor’s Nore: Mr. Meine did not know that this issue of the Southwest 
Review would include Professor Blair’s critical study of Thorpe’s “The Big Bear 
of Arkansas.” 
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HINDUISM AND BUDDHISM by Ananpa K. Coomara- 
swaMy. The Philosophical Library, New York. 


The learned Fellow for Research in Indian, Persian, and Moham- 
medan Art in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, Mr. Coomara- 
swamy, too, quotes Macaulay’s foreboding lines: 


The East bowed low before the West 
In patient, deep disdain. 


The hauteur of the East, how stately and unbending it has stood 
amid the frustrations of contemporary life. Mr. Gandhi in loincloth 
is very proud. Mr. Nehru is a figure of classic proportions: he re- 
mains a m . whether in prison or free. Michelangelo did not con- 
ceive a better. No one who has seen the brilliant eyes of the lordly 
Rabindranath Tagore can forget the flashing power of the soul of 
India. The disdain remains deep, but in our time it is no longer 
patient. 


In the morning newspaper, one of our Marines is asked what 
sensation he has when killing Japanese soldiers. “None at all,” he 
replies, “just about as if you were killing a bunch of rats.’’ Making 
due allowance for the passions of war, the attitude is not too extrava- 
gant a caricature of the hauteur of the West during a hundred years 
as it has looked with pity upon the gaunt faces and ragged, naked 
bodies of the seething masses of Orientals so profusely spawned in 
the stagnant waters of Asia. There is here no basis for winning the 
peace. Is it possible in our time for the East and West to meet on a 
common level of understanding on which a new and better order 
may be erected? The answer to the question is not clear. 


To read an account of religions in India is to become aware that 
there are certain radical differences between the ideologies of the 
East and those of the West which tend to make the one unintelligi- 
ble to the other and to keep us separate. The Bhagavad Gita is of 
another genus than the writings of the prophets of Israel and the 
gospels. The Lotus Sutra may have similarity to the Fourth Gospel, 
but Israel and India are profoundly different. Mr. Coomaraswamy, 
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himself, believes that the religion of his people is so misunderstood 
in the West “that a faithful account of Hinduism might well be 
given in the form of a categorical denial of most of the statements 
that have been made about it, alike by European scholars and by 
Indians trained in our modern sceptical and evolutionary modes of 
thought.” He is aware that he does not present his interpretation of 
his religion in the language of the contemporary West, and he is 
content. But by the same token, his Hinduism will not become a 
ferment in Western life. 


With deep and sensitive learning, Mr. Coomaraswamy devotes 
the second half of his brief book to Buddhism. Yet, in this great 
religion, too, as in Hinduism, the symbols and patterns, the goals of 
life and the techniques for their achievement represent a spiritual 
world that is essentially foreign to the Occidental. There is here little 
basis for a spiritual rapprochement between East and West. Even so, 
the great religious gifts of India to the world should move us to a 
re-examination of the spiritual bases of our own civilization and to 
that self-criticism which enlarges the mind and the soul.—F. D. G. 


THE SOUTH IN AMERICAN HISTORY by Witttam B. 
HeEsseE.TINneE. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 


By H. A. TREXLER 


The South is regionally conscious and demands books with titles 
and themes like the one under review. The author, a member of the 
faculty of the University of Wisconsin, disclaims any idea of mak- 
ing this book another “true history from the Southern stand- 
point.”” He lives up to his ambition. 


Every phase of development and conflict from Jamestown down 
to the present war is dispassionately described without undue credit 
or blame to the South. The problems of climate, geography, race, 
demagoguery, soil erosion, and the New Deal programs get their 
fair share of attention. The Tennessee Valley Authority deserves 
and gets a long chapter. Professor Hesseltine is so frank that some 
readers may feel that he gives the South a “blackeye.” The Cole 
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Bleases, Huey Longs, and Gene Tallmadges are not slighted, but 
the revolt of the anti-New Deal Sam Joneses and Coke Stevensons 
was too recent to be included. It is often the fate of history text- 
books to come out just too soon. The treatment of Southern litera- 
ture and the rival schools of “escape” from industrialism—The 
Agrarians or “New Confederates” of Vanderbilt and the Progres- 
sives or “Religionalists’” of Chapel Hill are discussed without taking 
sides. 


No two readers of this or any other volume will agree that there 
is a correct balance in the attention given the cultural, social, eco- 
nomic and political phases of Southern life. Every textbook must 
run this gauntlet of criticism. The present reviewer considers this 
work to be good for class use and a fine book for the home library. 
The illustrations are to the point and the format is attractive. 


TENNYSON IN AMERICA by Joun OLIN Erpson. The Univer- 
sity of Georgia Press, Athens. 


For an understanding of Anglo-American literary relations in 
the Victorian age we have long needed a good book on the reception 
and influence of Tennyson’s poetry in the United States. Lounsbury 
outlined the matter in an excellent chapter in his Life and Times of 
Tennyson, and though this book goes little farther, it verifies and 
amplifies the points made there. It traces the influence of the emi- 
nent Victorian in this country from 1827 to 1858, leaving to some 
later chronicler the period of greatest importance. Within its limita- 
tions, then, this is an adequate book. The author, a member of the 
University of Georgia faculty now serving in the armed forces, has 
followed reviewers’ criticism in periodicals, letters, and anthologies, 
but not content with that he has noted also the popular response in 
the size of editions and in library holdings. As evidence of his thor- 
oughness he has supplied three well-edited appendices describing the 
successive American editions of Tennyson, items in annuals and 
giftbooks, and reviews in magazines and newspapers. 
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A comparison of the American reaction to the individual vol- 
umes of Tennyson with that of the British presents some interesting 
differences. Few Americans had the opportunity to read the poet 
before Ticknor issued the edition of the 1842 volume. Some, how- 
ever, read English periodicals or the eclectic magazines which copied 
from foreign periodicals, and were more favorable to the 1833 edi- 
tion than the British, who seem to have preferred the Claribels and 
Lilians of the 1830 edition. Lowell, an early admirer, unable to buy 
the 1833 volume, borrowed Emerson’s, and copied the entire volume 
page by page. Poe, next to the New England group, welcomed the 
“new poetry,” differing from his Southern friends who held to the 
Pope-Goldsmith school of verse. Meanwhile, in England, Lockhart 
was lamenting Tennyson’s “obscurity” and “affectation.” On this 
side of the Atlantic only the North American Review group was 
reluctant to join the chorus of approval. 


The relation of Tennyson to Ticknor and Fields and their suc- 
cessors was extremely pleasant. “Ticknor’s payment for the Poems 
of 1842 is possibly the earliest copyright payment by an American 
publisher to a foreign author.’”’ Where the English publisher was 
willing to risk an edition of only 800 copies, the first American 
edition ran to 1500-2000 copies. The Princess likewise was more 
favorably received in America, the English critics objecting to the 
“medley” of new and old. But with Jn Memoriam the reverse was 
true, the Americans feeling that the grief displayed in the poem was 
exaggerated. Nor did the laureate volume add to Tennyson’s strength 
here, Americans caring little whether Tennyson was the spokesman 
of the age or not. What had appealed to them in his poetry was the 
fact that it was “tuneful” and “rhythmic.” The poem that was copied 
most was Locksley Hali. Maud tended to diminish the number of 
Tennyson’s admirers in this country, but even so the attitude to it 
was more favorable than that of the English. 


It is too bad that the real influence of Tennyson in America must 
await a later record. Throughout the seventies, eighties, and nineties 
such men as Bayard Taylor, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, R. H. Stod- 
dard, E. C. Stedman, and Sidney Lanier were so much under the 
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spell of Tennyson that American poetry for a generation had little 
originality. That age was content with Tennyson’s “gentility” and 
his “smoothness” and that he had nothing profound to say. Even- 
tually the reaction against Tennyson came, but whether it began 
earlier in England than in America remains for some later investi- 
gator to establish. Meanwhile, there is Mr. Eidson’s excellent foun- 
dation upon which to build.—E. L. 


TEXAS COUNTY HISTORIES: A BIBLIOGRAPHY by H. 
BAILEY CARROLL. Texas State Historical Association, Austin. 


Dr. Walter P. Webb classifies a bibliography as “‘a key to books.” 
This being so, the value of a bibliography, which unfortunately can- 
not be measured in terms of the drudgery and work that goes into 
its making, must be determined by what particular kind of books it 
is a key to. 


Dr. Carroll selected well when he confined his bibliographical 
work to Texas county histories. ““There is little doubt,” Dr. Webb 
says in his foreword, “that this key to county histories will make a 
broader appeal than most bibliographies.” In addition to being of 
great value for the state as a whole, the author, by listing the coun- 
ties alphabetically, has given separate bibliographies for each county. 
Dr. Webb continues : 


It is only when we come to consider the influence that this book 
may have on the future that we realize the magnitude of the service 
here performed. Every intelligent person is, whether he knows it or 
not, interested in the history of his own family and community or 
county. When this interest becomes manifest, the first inquiries are: 
What material is available? Have any books been written? Who 
wrote them? Who published them? When and where were they 
published? These inquiries are made at the library, if there be one, 
at the newspaper office, at the school and of people who buy and read 
books. The information obtained is in most cases meager. The books 
themselves are likely to be found only in the few large libraries in 
the state. The result is that the curiosity of the inquirer about his 
own community has been baffled and he turns to something else. 
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Woodrow Wilson placed histories of localities or regions at the 
very heart of all history. He deplored the fact that most people 
thought such books had to be dull and factual, rather than bristling 
with things of interest to life. If the writer thinks that his book will 
be a repository of facts, sought after only by that peculiar species of 
scholar who may be denoted a fact-seeker, he will not make the 
effort necessary to do more than assemble data. One of the most 
certain ways to stimulate the writing of interesting books is to know 
that there will be a reader’s interest in the book written. Dr. Car- 


roll’s bibliography will certainly stimulate a wider interest in such 
books. 


In his delightfully written and convincing foreword, Dr. Webb 
discusses the importance of local history as a stimulus to a more com- 
prehensive scheme of education in which he takes the viewpoint that 
“there is a great hidden university within a radius of five miles of 
every community.” He makes a plea for education which is not kept 
on the smaller ‘reservation’ of the public schools and the larger 
“reservation” of universities and colleges. ‘““The substance of science, 
art and literature lie about and around us,” he says, “things too big 
to be confined on the reservation. We shall have a real culture in 
Texas when we begin to see that this is so.” While he does not think 
that Dr. Carroll’s bibliography is going to effect a revolution in 
education, he does think that it will encourage study which will re- 
sult “in a better understanding and a deeper appreciation of Texas,” 
and this, in turn, will lead to broader interests. 


Dr. Carroll has long been a collector of Texana, particularly of 
Texas county histories. The history of the “little” man has long 
appealed to him, particularly because such histories are to a large 
extent socialized. “Out of the principles found in the backgrounds 
may come the means for making the community intelligible,” he 
writes. “Once it becomes intelligible there may arise a social philoso- 
phy for adapting one’s self to life in a modern world-community. 
A grasp of local conditions, folkways and mores, may frequently be 
more important to adaptation than to knowledge of things on a 
strictly national scale.” 
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There are a number of practical features to this bibliography 
worthy of notice. The table of contents lists the counties alphabeti- 
cally; the counties are arranged alphabetically in the text; and, the 
index gives the county names, the title of the histories, and the name 
of the author. This makes the book instantly usable. Realizing that 
any bibliography is not complete, Dr. Carroll has left every other 
page blank so that new titles may be inserted at their proper places. 
I have placed my copy of the bibliography beside Raines.—D. D. 


DICTIONARY OF WORLD LITERATURE. Edited by Joseru 
T. Surptey. The Philosophical Library, New York. 


To tell what this book is about would be to rewrite it. Mr. Ship- 
ley, with the collaboration of over two hundred leading scholars, has 
gathered in convenient form “a consideration of critics and criti- 
cism, of literary schools, movements, forms, and techniques—includ- 
ing drama and the theatre—in eastern and western lands from the 
earliest times; of literary and critical terms and ideas; with other 
material that may provide background of understanding to all who, 
as creator, critic, or receptor, approach a literary or theatrical work.” 
The book is no hodge-podge of gleanings from random reading, as 
so many works of this sort are. All material included was written 
especially for the book. 


In this day of great complexity the importance of defining or of 
understanding terms used both in writing and in reading becomes 
more apparent. By the simple process of arranging the material 
treated alphabetically, the editor has made available to the seeker a 
concise explanation of the terms. But he has done more than this; he 
has included at the end of each section a carefully selected bibli- 
ography of the best sources where additional material may be had. 
This work will be invaluable to the teacher, the librarian, as well as 
to every student of literature and the theatre.—D. D. 








Old Texans Talk 


In the 1880’s the County Clerk of Bosque County, Texas, lived 
on a farm near Meridian. One night he was awakened by “‘hellos” 
from out in front of his house. He went to investigate and found 
a couple on horseback. 


“We want to get spliced,” the man said, “and we want a pa’r 
of licenses.” 

“Get down and come in,” the Clerk said. 

“We ain’t got much time,’”’ the man said evasively, while the 
girl giggled. “We jes’ want to get the papers.” 

“You'll have to get down and wait a spell,” the Clerk insisted. 

“Why ?” 

“Well, it’s like this, my old cow lost the clapper out of her bell 
and I tied my office key in for a clapper. You'll jes’ have to wait till 
I go out and round up old Red.” 


This yarn was told by Koss Barry, ninety-two year old son 
of the old Indian fighter and Texas Ranger, Colonel Buck 
Barry, in a speech at an Old Settlers Reunion, Bosque County, 
July 5, 1943. 


Back when squires were good Horatio Alger villains and village 
lawyers gobbled up widows’ mites, one Texas man handled his 
affairs in a way that would have made Solomon envious. 


John Ballinger was about to die and in the presence of his wife 
said to his friend, Bob Holt: 


“Bob, I want to be buried on that little round hill north of the 
house.” 


“Why?” asked Bob. 


Ballinger whispered in his friend’s ear; Bob nodded. 
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Not long after John’s death, Sam Barber, an avaricious young 
lawyer, had Ballinger’s widow sufficiently involved in a mesh of 
legalities that he felt legally safe in going to court to ask possession 
of her farm. The widow secured the services of a good lawyer, on 
Bob Holt’s advice, and contested the case. During the trial Bob was 
put on the witness stand. 

“Did John Ballinger say something to you a short while before 
he died?” the widow’s lawyer asked him. 

ae ag 

“What did he say?” 

“He said he wanted to be buried on that little round hill north 
of his house.” 

“Did he say why he wanted to be buried there?” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s all. Plaintiff may have the witness.” 

“Why'd he want to be buried there?” Sam, who was handling 
his own case, blurted out before he thought. 

“He said, ‘So I could look down and watch Sam Barber skin 
my wife out of her farm’.” 

Sam fled from the courtroom and left the decision of the case to 
an instructed verdict. 


Ed Nichols, eighty-year old Texas pioneer, told this yarn 
at his home near Morgan, Bosque County, Texas, on July 4, 
1943. 


This department will be a regular feature of the Review. Yarns 
of Old Texas—East, West, South and North—are solicited from 
old-timers or from those who have heard old-timers tell them. 
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